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THE OLD HOUSE XN BUSSELL SQUARE. 

Iv one of the old-fashioned houses in Eussell 
Square lived old Mr. Tait. He had begun life 
as a clerk in a well-known firm of solicitors, and 
with hard work and honest perseverance had 
gained the respect and confidence of the head 
of the firm. 

By one of those wonderful strokes of Dame 
Fortune's fairy wand, who never appears to tire 
in showering gifts on her favourites, the partners 
died off one by one, and finally Mr. Tait's patron 
stood alone, and he, a childless old bachelor, in 
his turn entered on his endless sleep, leaving the 
business, a very important one, besides all his 
accumulated wealth, which amounted to a lordly 
fortune, to George Tait, whom he had learnt to 
love as if he had been his own son, expressing a 
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wish that his successor should continne the busi- 
ness, as he considered that happiness in this life 
is only to be acquired by continual occupation. 

George Tait would have felt lost without it ! 
Living so long with the old man, he had himself 
become prematurely old, although he was but 
forty-six when his kind protector died. He had 
never mixed in any society, that one within his 
reach he instinctively eschewed, and higher grades 
were beyond his grounds. 

About this time a favourite sister of his died ; 
she had thrown herself away, so all her friends 
thought, on a worthless young scamp, the Honble. 
Captain Stacey, the discarded scion of a noble 
house, who, after spending the little money she 
had, and having also, at divers times, drawn 
pretty considerable sums out of his brother-in- 
law, wound up a worthless life and reckless career 
by drinking himself to death in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and died, leaving his young wife with 
one little girl, Laura, who, notwithstanding her 
charming, loving ways, was incapable of filling 
that void which the handsome young scapegrace's 
death had left in his wife's heart, for, with all 
his many shortcomings, he had never been known 
to speak a rough or unkind word to her. She 
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.gradtially pined and faded, and passed away one 
bright morning, when the sun was shining 
through the old green blinds in Bassell Square 
(for her brother had made her share his home), 
and the birds singing a jubilee, and the roar of 
the young London season beginning to make 
itself heard in the far distance, rising, phoenix- 
like^ from its ashes after a dull and dreary 
winter. 

Poor George Tait, who had never loved any 
woman as he loved that sister, sat by her bed- 
side, her hand in his, and thinking of what use to 
liira was all his untold wealth, since it could not 
stay Death's ruthless hand, or buy back the dear 
life that was ebbing away, and about to leave 
Mm, more solitary than ever, in the big old 
house ! 

'* George, darling, you will care for Laura when 
I am gone ? She will soon become dearer to you 
than I could ever have been, with my bad health 
and my continual yearning to join my love ; and 
now the time has come I am quite happy, only 
sorry at leaving you, dear I '* 

Poor George sobbed out his promise that Laura 
should be dear to him as his own child, and bowed 
his head in divine submission over the thin ha^d^ 
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which soon tamed cold and stiff between his 
fingers. 

And so Laura Stacej became the adopted 
daughter of her rich uncle, and everything 
which money could buy was lavished on the 
young heiress. 

From early youth she had given the promise of 
great beauty^ and kept that promise, too, as yeara 
rolled on, and the tall, lanky girl bloomed into 
her teens. She had no girl companions of her 
own age, for George Tait could not bring his 
mind to part from her by sending her to school^ 
so governesses were got instead ; but, when she 
arrived at the age of seventeen, he thought it 
better that for one year she should go to Paris, 
and receive there the finishing touch to her edu- 
cation. 

She had no relations whom she was acquainted 
with, besides her uncle, except an aunt, Mrs. 
Norton, a sister of Mr. Tait's, but never dear to 
him as that other one had been. This woman, 
who possessed in her youth beauty of a certain 
low type, had fascinated a rich city tradesman, 
who, after making her his wife, died, leaving her 
with one son and the comfortable income of 
£3,000 a year. 
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liatira saw a good deal of these people, more 
than she cared to sometimes, for the hoj, her 
senior by a few years, was rough and coarse^ 
swaggered no end about his riding horses and 
his last new tie, and sang horribly low music- 
hall songs, which jarred on Laura's ear ; and his 
mother was still more objectionable. She was 
jealous of the favour shown by her brother to 
this little Laura, and envions, too, of the girl's 
patrician air and refined beauty ; she hated her 
with all the spite which a small nature alone can 
feel towards one it knows to be its superior, for 
the aunt, with her high colour and bold black 
eyes, felt she was queen of the occasion when she 
patronised by an afternoon call some of her late 
husband's relations, who thought, and too often 
flattered her vanity by saying aloud — 

*' Well, Mrs. Norton, you are a fine woman ! " 
But when, sometimes, she took Laura for a 
drive, or to an afternoon concert, she would 
actually approach an almost pale tint with rage, 
on seeing all eyes of the fashionable world, both 
men and women, turn and rest in undisguised 
admiration on the tall girl at her side, who had 
not a particle of colour in her cheeks, and whose . 
small, straight nose she considered not to be com- 
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pared with her own. (There she was right, for 
her own was strongly suggestive of having been 
bom, bloomed, and developed in the atmosphere 
of the Seven Dials.) 

Notwithstanding all this, she would have been 
proud to call this girl one day her daughter-in- 
law, and lead her the deviPs own life afterwards ! 
So she kept her spiteful thoughts as much as she 
could to herself, and endeavoured to do the civil 
to Laura with as good a grace as she could manage 
to call up. 

'* Jack, have you been to Eussell Square this 
morning ? *' 

Mrs, Norton herseK lived, to her mind, in the 
morjB fashionable locality of Queen's Gate. 

**Yes,ma; Laura is off to-morrow morning to 
Paris. Uncle is going to take her over himself. 
By Jove ! that girl is a stunner I I should not be 
astonished if some enterprising Frenchman carried 
her off from under the very nose of the old gentle- 
man. I do like to take her for a walk ; the 
fdlows Btare so, and look as if they woWd gire 
something to be in my place. I wish she weren't 
so devilish stuck up, though.'' 

**Well, 1 don't see myself where her beauty 
lies* It isn't in her nose I'm sure, for she has 
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hardly got any to speak of. I was always told 
that inme was what artists admire— of the *r«- 
irovssay ' style, and no mistake about it ; but, of 
course, you can't expect ordinary people to appre- 
ciate what is truly artistic." 

** Oh yes, ma ; your nose would be all right if it 
was not quite so thick at the end, you know. I 
suppose what you have screwed out of your waist 
has made its way, some of it, into your nose ; it 
must go somewhere, you know.*' 

** Jack, you are most impertinent ; but there's 
no gratitude in chHdren. Here am I, a widow of 
a very little over thirty. I could marry again any 
day, have another family, and cut you out of your 
extravagances, you young dog, and I should be 
treated as well by you, for I could not be treated 
worse / *' 

Here a few tears began to ooze out of the 
widow's black eyes, foretelling a copious play of 
waterworks to follow. Jack well knew the signs 
of a threatening storm, and, being wise in his 
generation, also thought it might be rather a bad 
thing for him if he found himself " cut ofE " by 
his mother taking unto herself a second husband ; 
so he encircled her round waist, and kissing 
away the trickling dewdrops^ exclaimed — 
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** Why I was only chaffing, mammy dear. I am 
awfully proud of you, and there are precious few 
women can boast of your attractions ! For my 
own part, I admire a jolly good armful, and 
Laura will never be at your age what you are '* — 
with a queer wink thrown, for his own private 
satisfaction, over his left shoulder at the sleeping 
pug on the hearthrug — "so come, let's make it 
up. You have got a mighty too much good sense 
to throw yourself, let alone your fortwrie, on some 
snivelling ass who would cut your account short at 
your dressmaker's, as well as stop my few enjoy- 
ments. No, we are too awfully jolly as we are, are 
we not P Now put on your last new bonnet, and 
let's go and see Laura and wish them ' good- 
bye/" 

So saying, he drew his mother towards the door, 
and left her, still wiping away a few rebellious 
tears, to go upstairs and put on her finery, which 
always had a certain quieting effect upon her 
nerves, whilst he ordered round the brougham. 

The one soft spot in Widow Norton's nature was 
her love for her long-legged, awkward son. To 
her he was the type of everything most to be 
admired in the opposite sex. His loungy, idle, 
lethargic ways were the promise of a splendid 
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manhood, the dawn of genius. To her middle- 
class mind, rough manners and swaggering ways 
in women's society were but the just prerogative 
:and assertion of man's rights, the woman, accord- 
ing to her creed, being the inferior animal because 
the weaker one ; the man was the bread-winner, 
tand his chattel, called " wife,*' living on his 
bounty, should be perpetually reminded of her 
position. 

During her husband's lifetime, she would no 
more have dared order her own carriage round 
without first appealing to him than she would 
have contemplated putting on his hat and over- 
coat, and, cane in hand, striding down Eegent 
Street ! In fact, there had been a joke on the 
subject, which had gone the round of the mess 
table at the Barracks, repeated by a young Cornet 
in the Guards, who had happened to be dining at 
the Norton's one night when they were speaking 
at table about the promising young Jack, then a 
few years old, who had successfully got through 
an attack of measles. Conversation flagging, and 
silence becoming painful, Mrs. Norton, no doubt 
in a momentof mental aberration, conduced, per- 
haps, by a too copious attack on the champagne, 
remarked, in her usually loud voice, to her oppo- 
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site neighbour, Mrs. Perkins (of the firm of 
Perkins and Co.) — 

"Now, I am just going to observe, Mrs. Per- 
kins, with regard to my boy" — 

" Well, my dear," interrupted Mr. Norton, 
glaring at her from his end of the table, "I 
really do think, considering all things, that you 
might at least have said, ' our boy ; ' surely he is 
wAf boy 9 " 

" All right, Mr. Norton, we will give you the 
benefit of the doubt ! " exclaimed the young 
Comet smiling, and tipping a wink to his next 
door neighbour, a young lady from Clapham, who, 
I am sorry to say, notwithstanding the well- 
known established respectability of that particular 
locality, returned it. 

It proved afterwards the opening chapter to & 
free and easy conversation between the young^ 
people in the conservatory after dinner. 

The comfortable brougham rolled smoothly along 
through the Park, where those creatures who are 
allowed to hang on to the skirts of society, because 
society thinks they are not worth the trouble of a». 
kick to send them flying (they get it though whem 
they become too obtrusive!), were taking their 
afternoon "hairing," as their footmen would 
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observe. This airing consists in going up and 
down, like a horse in a mill, from Hyde Park 
Comer to Albert Gate. When the coachman gets 
80 far, and the horses, freed from the wedging in 
of a continuous stream of hired broughams, city 
brokers' smart turns-out, Ac, are just beginning 
to stretch their limbs into a good slinging trot, 
and expand their nostrils to breathe a little fresher 
air, invariably the occupant of the carriage shouts 
out — " John, turn back ! '' and the funereal pro- 
cession is resumed, and these would-be ^^ fashion- 
ables " continue to gaze, with outstretched necks, 
on a string of faces as uninteresting as their oWn, 
all wearing a strained expression of looking-out for 
something, and a vacant look of dulness and dis- 
satisfaction at not having found it, pitiable to 
behold ! But apparently they appear to hava 
gained the summit of their ambition and the goal 
of aU their endeavours, if they succeed, in being 
well smothered by mud or dust (as the case may 
be) from carriage wheels of the aristocracy as 
they impatiently dash through the monotonous 
pageant on their way to their various destinations.. 
Well, I confess it is a treat well worth the martyr- 
dom of an afternoon's drive in the Park to catch 
a flying glimpse of the beautiful Lady D — by 
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her husband's side, leaning back on the Inxnrious 
cushions of her victoria duchesse; the vision 
of a sweet pale face, lighted up by two soft, brown 
-eyes, beaming under rippling waves of dark chest- 
nut hair, which the rays from the setting sun kiss 
into threads of burnished gold; a woman whose 
peerless beauty is equalled by her spotless life, 
untainted by the vile breath of scandal, which has 
never been able to find a breath wherewith to live 
in the atmosphere of her queenly presence. She 
hashes by, muffled in soft velvet and furs up to 
her dainty chin, on her way to reach the pure air 
of a drive in Richmond Park. 

Mrs. Norton dispenses her smiles and bobs as 
she recognizes passing acquaintances. 

"Oh, Jack, there is Mrs. Hall, of Lancaster 
Gate.'' 

It is a curious particularity of a certain class of 
persons that they designate people by the streets 
they live in, which, probably, by the commercial 
jnind is intended to convey the different degrees 
of consideration to be dealt out to them, accord- 
ing to the rents paid for their houses. Now 
Lancaster Gate supposes an income of at least 
two or three thousand a year; there is a vision 
attached to the very name of it, which suggests 
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the dream of the possibility of dinner parties, 
routs, balls, &c., where the assemblies are, it is 
true, somewhat more crowded than select, but still 
there may be a few titles flying about, and to mer- 
cantile minds " quantity '' makes up for " quality,*' 
at which they not unfrequently have been known 
to turn up their virtuous noses, fox-like, at the 
grapes. 

"The aristocracy, my dear, is so depraved,*' 
observed Mrs. Norton. "Lady Pulton flaunting 
her lover under her husband's very nose ! She is 
no better than she should be ! What is the world 
coming to? But, lor! I see her bowing to me 
actually. Oh dear, Jack^ is my bonnet quite 
straight? And are the strings all right f And 
is there no patch of powder on the tip of my nose? 
I came out in such a hurry ! " 

" Oh, you're all right, mother." 

And so Lady Fulton's victoria was pulled up 
alongside of Mrs. Norton's brougham, and an 
interesting conversation ensued, which ended in 
Lady Pulton's being invited to Mrs. Norton's 
approaching ball, and her lover. Colonel Bolton, 
too, to the exclusion of the husband, who was 
said to be going away for some fishing. 

Mrs. Norton's virtuous mind swallowed the pilL 
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offered to her, for she knew well enongli Lady 
Fulton's presence in Queen's Gate was only to be 
bought at her oion price — and a title sounds so 
weU! 

Then on they drove down crowded Oxford 
Street, leaving the roll of the tidal wave of 
fashion to beat itself out on " this side of Oxford 
Street ; " it would die a horrible and unnatural 
death if it allowed itself to cross to "the other 
side," so better be extinguished in all its glory 
just beyond the sacred bounds of May Pair. 

Jack thought it a pleasant relief when they 
entered the comparative " quiet '* of • Bussell 
Square, and drew up in front of the old 
house. 

They were ushered into a back room, which 
Laura called her own, where a delicious scent of 
double-violets and the dear old-fashioned wall- 
flower greeted their noses. A golden-headed 
spaniel of royal descent just raised herself from 
her velvet cushion, and going up to Jack wagged 
her feathery tail in welcome, not deigning to 
notice his mother in any way (she never did), and 
then returned to her couch, where, after a sigh of 
satisfaction at things in general, and her own 
affatrs in particular, she rofled herself up into a 
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^oluptuoTis ball of floss silk, and gave herself np 
to the god of sleep, who equally presides over the 
<^anine as well as the mortal world. 

There was an air of refinement about the room 
•entirely wanting in the mansion at Queen^s Gate ; 
a sort of atmosphere which breathed of the pre- 
sence of the presiding goddess, who now entered 
the room with the dignity and self-possession of a 
woman of the world, added to the witching graces 
^f ** sweet seventeen/* 

Laura stooped her peachy cheek to meet her 
:aunt's fat face, who thereon deposited a noisy 
kiss. Laura had long ago broken in Jack not to 
expect a " cousinly embrace,^' as he called it, for 
she had an innate dislike to meaningless slobbers, 
and a quiet shake of the hand she considered more 
honest and true of purpose, and certainly more 
agreeable, than a noisy, slobbery salute from a 
rough boy. Jack was all very well, but he re- 
quired keeping in order, 

** Well, Laura, it is such a lovely day I wonder 
we have found you in. Such a Park / I saw Mrs. 
Hall, of Lancaster Grate, Mrs. Wiseman, of Shoddy 
Oardens, and Lady Pulton, who all but invited 
herself to my ball. I really didn't want her ! She 
has made herself too much talked about with that 
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Colonel Bolton, of the Guards ; and really I cannot 
afford to know those sort of people." 

" Well, aunt^ as far as I am concerned, if I had 
not pride and confidence enough in mj own self 
just to know whoever I please (and let those who 
object keep away) I think I really should have 
just enough pride not to publicly acknowledge my 
want of position, and allow others to imagine they 
had a right to dictate to me who I am to know,, 
and whom I am not to know. I should like to see- 
them try it ! I'd pretty soon give them a * Boland 
for their Oliver ! ' But I am sorry for you, aunt, 
that you are so poverty stricken, as far as your 
position, in what you call ' society ' goes." 

*^I say, Laura, you are rather down on the 
missus, eh ? " 

"Well, Jack, I can't help it; I do so dislike 
those smallnesses, they are so contemptible, so 
utterly distasteful to me.'' 

" Oh ! all very fine, miss, for you to talk in that 
way. I suppose, because my brother has made an 
utter fool of himself, and spoilt you, you think 
you can give yourself grand airs indeed ! but 
you'll find out your mistake by-and-bye when you 
go into society." 

"Certainly, aunt, if ever I do go into what 
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you call ^ society/ it shall be into that grade of it 
where such notions would be considered too con- 
temptible for them even to be allowed an utter- 
ance; and where people, although they may not 
be rolling in wealth, or able to afford to live in 
Lancaster Gate, like those acquaintances of yours 
you mentioned just now, still are well enough off 
to afford to know whom they please/' 

^' Hoity Toity ! You will have to bring down 
that spirit of yours a bit ere you get on in the 
world, my fine lady/' 

** Then I shall never try it, aunt ; it would not 
agree with my constitution/' 

'' Now when you two have finished bickering,^ 
let's talk ^ bis,' " said Jack, who had but a very 
feeble notion about the subject in discussion, but 
thought it becoming an awful bore. 

** Well, Jack, what you call ' bis ' means, I 
suppose, facts ; unpleasant ones to me, for I am 
about to leave dear old London, and not look 
on its dear old face again for many months to 
come. How I shall miss dear uncle ! and you 
too. Jack, though you plague my life well-nigh 
out of me sometimes. I really don't see what 
I am going to Paris for ; I am well up in French. 
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Yet, I suppose, it is a wise tiling to take a few 
lessons in that exquisite school for learning how to 
wear one's clothes, as only a Frenchwoman knows 
how to wear them. The word ^ chic,* which has 
become an English expression, is essentially a 
French accomplishment, bom and bred in France, 
and is little understood here. I mean to try and 
understand it, for I do not see why women should 
not always make themselves look as nice as they 
possibly can ; it is a duty which they owe to their 
fellow creatures. I shall try and do my duty in 
that way, and you shall have the exquisite satis- 
faction, on my returiji from Paris, of seeing 
clothes properly * put on * and carried, dear aunt, 
for I know how fond you are of dress, and what 
intense pleasure it gives you to see a well-dressed 
woman (next to being well-dressed yourself) ; in 
fact, to a nature so unselfish as yours, the pleasure 
must be greater, for you cannot always stand your- 
self in front of a cheval glass and admire your- 
self from top to toe, but you shall look at 
me." 

" Laura," said Jack, in an undertone, " how 
you do love to teaze the mater ! Now, I should 
have thought that it was the most excruciating 
agony for one woman to look on another and feel 
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she is perfect, and herself a fright hj com- 



parison." 
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Thank you Jack/* said his mother, ** the case 
has to be proved first. I don't admire French fal 
de lalhs myself, and do not think they ever come 
near to an elegantly dressed Englishwoman-— 
no woman in the world dresses as well as an 
Englishwoman/' 

"It is not the world's opinion, nevertheless," 
observed Laara, **and from time immemorial I 
have always heard that Frenchwomen have set 
the fashions to the universe, let alone to Eng- 
land, whose women are quoted, in the matter 
of dress, as having about the worst taste, although 
they have somewhat improved lately." 

" Jack ! when you have done listening to that 
frivolous and contemptible lecture on dress," 
interposed Mrs. Norton, ''perhaps you will see 
your mother to the carriage? Good-bye, Laura 
and a pleasant and successful visit to Paris. When 
my brother comes in, please wish him * good-bye * 
for me. I cannot wait, I must be home early as 
I expect some friends to dinner, and I have to 
arrange the flowers," 

Whereupon Laura again stooped her regal head 
to meet Mrs. Norton's fat kiss, and then, raising 
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her pretty lips, deposited on Jack's ruddj cheek a 
soft kiss, which descended like a snowflake on 
a sunhumt rock and was absorbed there. 

" Good-bye, my darling cousin," said Jack, with 
a slight tremor in his rough voice at the unusual 
caress, and also an indescribable and dangerous 
glow of pleasure about his heart at the contact of 
those lips. Out flounced Mrs. Norton, with an 
inward feeling of having been worsted in the 
small feminine encounter at arms, and that, too, 
by a pale-faced girl in her teens. 

Meanwhile Laura sat down by the fire; it was a 
bright May afternoon, but she always loved a fire 
whenever the weather would bear it (and there 
were cold winds flying about), and taking up her 
book, buried her somewhat flushed cheeks over 
its leaves, until she was disturbed by the entrance 
of her uncle, who greeted her in his usual warm 
and affectionate manner. All the wealth of his 
loving and solitary nature was centred upon her, 
he had no love to give to any other living thing 
save her spaniel, which came next in his affections. 

" Oh, uncle, aunt and Jack have been here to 
make us their adieux ; aunt told me I was to wish 
you * good-bye' for her, as she had to be home 
early, as some people were coming to dine with her.. 
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• 

I don't know how it is, dear, bnt annt irritates 
me so dreadfully^ and she drives me to say things 
I am ashamed of and sorry for afterwards ; for I 
know I ought not to be rude to a woman so much 
older than I am myself, but unless I have * my 
say ' I feel as if I should appear to agree with her, 
and my whole nature rises up against it. Oh I 
uncle dear, if what she calls ' society' is the con- 
temptible thing she represents it to be, the Lord 
defend me from it ! I should prefer the company 
of my maid, dear old Biddies I for she, at least, 
never says anything to rub me up the wrong way, 
and make a brute of me." 

" My love, don't let little things worry you by 
giving them an importance which they do not de- 
serve. I know what you mean, but Georgiana is 
a good soul; her faults are more those of her 
bringing up and associations with a certain class 
who invariably try to assume, and to be what they 
are not; if they only left themselves alone they 
would be far more pleasant to deal with, but those 
who know better should judge their faults gener- 
ously, and not * sit on them ' too much, as, I fear, 
my sweet Laura is rather inclined to do ; for one 
loses one's own dignity by stooping to battle with 
an inferior, who spits and fumes, but who is quita 
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incapable of doing us any real harm. Of course^ 
when I have come in contact with such people in 
my daily path through life, I have always thought 
it best to draw aside and let them have the king's 
highway all to themselves, as the man did with the 
donkey, that disputed the passage with him, ob- 
serving that he had long ^ made it a rule never to 
argue with any ,of his family,' but, darling, when 
these notions belong to our own relations, or con- 
nections, we must show a little more toleration for 
them." 

^* Uncle, how wise and good you are ! and how I 
love you ! The little good there may be in me I 
owe to your good example, and sweet instructions. 
I always feel better after being in your society ;. 
and if aunt were here at this moment, I almost 
feel as if I could kiss her to wipe away my nasty,, 
cross, spiteful speeches. Uncle, surely the world 
holds no other man like you, so good yourself, so 
hard on yourself, and yet so charitable in your 
judgment of others, and always ready to find an 
excuse for their failings. If you were not my 
uncle, I believe I should be in love with you ! but 
as you are, I shall never be in love, or marry any 
man ; to me they all come so below you, my ideal! 
And faults one can tolerate in a woman, I never 
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could in a man ; lie must be perfection to come up 
to my ideas, and all the men I have met so far 
are puppies, pigmies, poor, weak, silly creatures, 
only good enough to peel potatoes for one at a pic- 
nic, amuse the company with petty scandal, and 
waltzing machines at a ball I " 

" Oh ! Laura, I don't like to hear you speak like 
that, it is the dearest wish of my heart that I 
should live long enough to see you, one day, 
married. It is woman's mission ; she is not strong 
enough to fight the battle of life alone, she needs 
the protection of a husband, the love of children, 
to bring forth all her best qualities, and to make 
her happy. It is not well for man to * live alone,' 
but it is far worse for a woman, and I should be 
utterly miserable if I thought your life were to be 
a solitary one ; no, my sweet love, I must give you 
away some day into the safe keeping of some 
honest man, who could not do otherwise than love 
you, dear, and be proud of you, too ! Never 
speak like that again, dear^ about marriage, that 
most divine of all human institutions, though^ 
alas ! too often profaned ! " 

" Well, old darling, I won't then, and I will try 
and think better of men for your dear sake," 
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A TBIP TO PABIS. 

The next morning was fine and bright, and Mr. 
Tait and Laura, with her maid and goyemess, 
took their departure from Charing Cross by the 
mail train for Paris, that modem Babylon, where 
they arrived in due time to find their comfortable 
apartments, at Meurice's good old-fashioned hotel, 
awaiting them. 

After a bath and a change of toilet, Laura, 
with her uncle, sallied forth to dine at one of the 
fashionable restaurants on the brilliantly lighted 
boulevards. 

If Laura was admired in London she was all 
but mobbed in Paris ; where Frenchmen do not 
consider it rude, or in any way wanting in the 
rules of etiquette, to stare pretty women out of 
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countenance^ put their greasy moustacliios under 
iheir bonnets, and openly exclaim — 

" Dieu ! la jolie fiUe ! " '' Belle comme une 
ange I " &c., and familiarly edge up, or walk in 
front of them, continually looking back to still 
drink in the beauties of the picture. 

This worried Laura a little, but she soon paid 
no more attention to these little crapwudsy and 
not so much as if they had been real ones. 
Her uncle sometimes lost his patience, and ex- 
claimed — 

^*D — n that man! if he doesn't move on, and 
2)retty soon too, I'll knock him down ! '* 

" Nonsense, darling," Laura would say, clinging 
nevertheless, and holding firmly on to her uncle's 
urm, for fear he might carry his threat into execu- 
tion, ^^ they don't mean any harm, poor little 
things ! You see I am to them a sort of female 
giraffe, unusually tall for their nation, and being 
English they are in a way astonished ; they will 
get used to us in time, and go on attending to their 
business." 

" I am blessed if I see that they appear to have 
any to attend to, the lazy brutes ! their sole occupa- 
tion seems to be to go loafing about, staring at, and 
insulting women. I shall be glad, dear, when this 
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Paris business is over, and I get you safe bact 
again amongst our own country people. I'm shot^ 
if our railway porters are not a better type of 
mankind than these dressed up monkeys — dressed 
in such clothes, too ! they are perfectly loathsome. 
Laxira, if you married a Frenchman I would cut 
you off with a shilling." 

^'Then probably the Frenchman would have 
nothing to say to me, dear; it would be the 
quickest way of settling the matter.^' 

After a few days' stay in Paris with his niece^ 
Mr. Tait returned to London where important 
business awaited him. 

Laura missed him fearfully, but she was not a 
weak, foolish girl, she knew what she had come to 
Paris for, and she was determined to make the^ 
most of her stay; so she sought out the best 
masters, and worked hard, and in the late after- 
noons when study was over would generally take- 
long drives in the Bois de Boulogne. She en- 
gaged, by the month, the most charming minia- 
ture brougham, and usually took her governess^ 
Miss Wardell, with her, but she often preferred 
to go alone, with no companion save her Blenheim 
spaniel ; then she would make the coachman pull 
up at one of those exquisitely tangled little patha 
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which abound in that lovely wood, and getting 
out lose herself in its many windings, dream- 
ing about those she had left in England. Her 
thoughts did not stray to many, they were princi- 
pally centred in her beloved uncle (without him 
her life was sad and incomplete), and she gave a 
wandering thought or two to poor Jack sometimes. 
It would have been quite a treat to her to see his ' 
honest, ruddy face, and his rough ways even would 
have been refreshing compared to the obsequious, 
fawning politeness of the French petita crevea who 
surrounded her on all sides. 

Some of them bolder than the rest would follow 
her in her solitary strolls, and bowing down to the 
ground, hat in hand, endeavour to enter into con- 
versation on " the beauty of her dog," or, it was 
" in danger of being stolen, its rare beauty would 
be sure to make it an object of pursuit, and if 
madame would allow him he would suggest that it 
might be safer to keep a chain on her beautiful 
chienne/^ &c., &c. 

To all these advances Laura would courteously 
bow her acknowledgment of the kind intent, but 
with a few polite words cut the conversation short 
by bowing and passing on, and soon afterwarda 
get into her carriage and drive home. 
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Kot unfrequenilj her eoupS was followed^ her 
name and address found out, and a fire of small 
scented feminine-looking notes, sealed with flaming 
coronets, appear the next morning on her break- 
fast plate. Combustible expressions of de70ted 
and eternal love, with suicidal tepdencies if frus- 
trated; imploring the honour of an interview, 
sometimes appointing a place of meeting in the 
retired precincts of her beloved Bois, which pre- 
vented her taking her afternoon walk in it for that 
day ; not unfrequently tiny parcels appeared, en- 
closing valuable articles of jewelry, a diamond 
star or butterfly, all which precious offerings 
Laura would tell her maid to lock away until their 
owners had made known their addresses, which 
they generally did after a time (finding the bait 
had not the desired effect), when they were re- 
turned in registered envelopes. 

Laura went the round of the theatres too, 
always accompanied by her governess. Miss War- 
dell, who had arrived at that period of life when 
romance fails to charm those who have never acted 
a part in its drama, so they give it up, discard it 
as utterly false and ridiculous ; and Miss Wardell, 
although a good soul, had always been plain and 
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xmattractive, and now that she was close upon 
fifty she was too matter-of-fact, to make a fool of 
herself, as she used to say, and believe in such, 
rubbish. So she usually nodded by Laura's side 
during the long soul-stirring French drama, 
which Laura herself delighted in, and enjoyed a 
very comfortable sleep until she was suddenly 
aroused by a daintily gloved hand applying a gentle 
tap to her •* melancholy nose," and a general 
movement in the house, and Laura's silvery voice 
saying — ^''Miss Wardell, dear, it is all over, ^'^ 
when she would pull herself together, and 
say — 

" Dear me ! why bless my soul, child, I do 
believe I've been asleep." 

Then Laura, who was a tease at heart, would 
quiet her friend's nerves, and succeed in putting 
her thoroughly at her ease, by adding — 

"Yes, and snoring too ! " 

One night at a premiere, at the Vaudeville 
Laura, whose rapt attention seldom wandered 
from the stage, could not help being attracted by 
the focus of a pair of opera glasses continually 
directed on her from a box on the grand tiers, by 
a man, who, with an elegantly dressed woman by 
his side, were the only occupants. 
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The man was joung and handsome, very dis- 
tinguished looking, and nnmistakablj an English- 
man ; and his companion, one of those gaj 
women of pleasure at whose shrine rich French- 
men prostrate themselves and their fortunes. 
The fair Phryne devours bank notes as rapidly as 
she makes bonbons disappear between her pearly 
teeth ; and as they go she stretches out her hand 
for more, and throws over the men who have 
lavished their fortunes on her, if they have no 
more to give, as she would cast oflE an old slipper, 
and turns to the next rising sun of that Jeunesse 
Dor^e whose ambition it is to be seen by the 
side, and ruined by the reigning cocotte of the 
day. 

A celebrated one was known one night at a 
supper, in an intoxicated frolic, to hold up the 
key of her chamber, and offer it for that one 
evening to the highest bidder. The sum reached 
the fabulous amount of ten thousand pounds, and 
the " curled darling," who, through vanity, had 
outrun his companions in folly, triumphantly led 
off his prize, who, after allowing him to open her 
door, slammed it in his face, and fastened it on 
the other side. He paid down his money, how- 
ever, and kept the denouement to himself, and 
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^ould have paid the sum twice over rather than 
•expose himself to the ridicule of all the Paris 
world of fashion — ^for if there is one thing a 
Frenchman cannot face, it is ridicule. 

As Laura took one survey of the occupants of 
the box, she instinctively took in the situation, 
and for the rest of the evening fixed her attention 
exclusively on the play, which was crowned a suc- 
cess amidst deafenin^r applause. 

The next morning a note was brought to her 
and on opening it she read : — 

^^ Deab Miss Stacet, 

'^ I hope you will excuse the liberty I 
am taking in writing to you, but I once had the 
honour of being introduced to you in London, at 
the house of, I think, a relation of yours, Mrs. 
Norton. Would you consider that I was taking 
an unwarrantable liberty if, on the strength of 
that introduction, I presume to ask you to allow 
me to call P It is so refreshing to see an English 
face in one's wanderings through foreign parts, 
and I should look upon it as a very great honour 
and pleasure, if you would allow me to renew my 
acquaintance with you. I dare say you do not 
remember me, but your face is one never to be 
forgotten. 



I 
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** I am in Paris only for a few days, when I 
return to London, and should be too happy if I 
could be of any service to you, either here or there* 
** My servant will wait for an answer. 
*' Pray believe me, 

"Tour obedient servant, 

" HuBEBT DE Verb. 
" Hotel Bristol." 

Then it flashed across Laura's memory that she 
had seen that good-looking, fair-haired young 
Englishman, who was at the theatre, somewhere 
before ; then remembered that it was one after- 
noon at Queen's Gate he had come in, and been 
introduced to her ; she had thought no more about 
him, and she did not particularly care about re- 
newing her acquaintance with him, especially after 
seeing in whose company he was the evening before. 
But Laura was no prude, and she had always in- 
stinctively felt that there are certain phases in 
men's lives that women had better ignore. So 
she penned him a few lines in answer, saying her 
time was greatly occupied, but she would be pleased 
to see him any day he might call, if she happened 
to be at home. 

The next afternoon, just as Laura was fastening 
a big bunch of violets in her bonnet strings, pre- 
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paratory to taking her afternoon drive, the sitting- 
room door was thrown open and Mr. de Vere 
announced. 

Lanra advanced a few steps to meet him, her 
little gloved hand extended, over which he bent 
so low that his lips nearly touched it. 

There was a brilliant fascination about Hubert 
de Vere which fairlj carried away women's hearts 
as if by storm ; he was gay, frivolous, heartless, 
and yet no woman had ever been able, it was said, 
to withstand the winning grace of his presence. 
Some had endeavoured to reform this young Don 
Juan, by warbling into his ear sweet lectures on 
" morals," but after listening for a very short space 
of time, the blue eyes (those particular steel-blue 
eyes, which never could be faithful to one if they 
tried), which had gradually 'been getting more and 
more drowsy, would suddenly light up with a flash 
at the happy recollection of an appointment, all 
but forgotten, and bidding his fair lecturer a 
hasty adieu, he would take himself off, leaving a 
dull, black void in the room (and too often in 
the fair one's heart !) which no other presence 
was sunny enough to replace. Hubert de Vere 
was a child of air, bom of a sunbeam, just re- 
leased from zephyr's amorous embrace. A very 

D 
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soap bubble of brilliant hues, whicb, if jon were 
content to gaze on it, well and good^ but if joxt 
tried to clasp it it evaporated between your fingers 
and the sparkling vision was gone! A gay butterfly, 
that loved to float in on the ambent air througb 
the open window of a lady's boudoir, attracted by 
the perfume of her presence, settle on a flower just 
the space of a few flying seconds, and drink in its 
sweets (too often leaving behind the bitterness of 
a sting), then float out again into the ethereal air 
in search of " fresh flelds and pastures new/* 

Only four-and-twenty, owner of a large fortune 
and beautiful estate, scheming mothers had vainly 
set their nets to catch this matrimonial prize, but 
Hubert's tendencies were decidedly not matri- 
monially inclined, or young ladies '* just out " his 
particular fancy— of the two evils he would prefer 
the society of their ** mammas/' Gay young 
widows were his particular fancy ! but no woman 
had ever been known to fix his volatile affections 
for more than three days consecutively ; yet there 
was a certain sort of faithfulness about him too, 
for, unlike most men, who have an inordinate dis- 
like to rechauffes en amour y after abandoning an 
Ariadne, who was palling upon him, and begin- 
xiing to bore him to death, "you know," he would 
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frequently retnm to the deserted fair one, and for 
the space ofa few days be again devoted to her^ 
whispering soft nothings into her perfumed locks^ 
arrange her opera cloak on her shoulders with th« 
tender solicitude of a devoted lover, and for the 
time being appear to have no eyes for any other 
woman, xmtil another pretty face caught his fancy,, 
when, with his usual excuse, the sudden recollec- 
tion of an appointment, he was off and gone front 
her side like a flash, and devoting himself to the 
new empress of his affections* 

With all his faults, which would make a nature 
superior to such frivolities feel at times a certain 
contempt for him, still it was not possible to hate 
Hubert de Vere, for in his very vagaries and incon- 
stancies there was a certain amount of honesty — 
he had never told a woman yet that he was in love 
with her; he thought women beautiful toya 
and playthings, necessary to make life pleasant, 
they charmed his senses, but failed to touch his 
heart (if he had one which he had never been able 
himself to discover). He was the life of every 
picnic, the soul of every party, the star of every 
entertainment which was sure to become a success 
when he appeared on the tapisy with his cheery 
face and the radiance of his youth and good looks* 
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and flow of animal spirits, before which flatness: 
and duhiess were dispelled like a mist before the 
rising sun. Such was the man who suddenly^ 
appeared in Laura Stacej^s life, and henceforth 
became devoted to her society. 

Some might have considered him a rather 
dangerous companion for one so young and un- 
protected as she was, but there they would have 
made a great mistake. Laura was above the 
ordinary run of young girls of her age ; she was 
a woman in thought, in ideas, and in her know- 
ledge of the world, acquired through profound 
and extensive reading. Her solitary life had 
allowed her mind to develope itself and attain to 
heights of thought and philosophy beyond the 
ken of the ordinary young girl of the period. 
She was ambitious by nature, with that ambition 
which soars, not that *^worldliness" which stoops. 
Too often the two are confounded, but true am- 
bition is one of the master passions of a noble 
nature, striving to attain all that is above it in 
goodness, greatness, perfection; and "worldli- 
ness " is that petty vice which rules small minds, 
which grovels to pick up what it can find. So the 
companionship between a woman of Laura's stamp 
And a. man of Hubert's did no harm to either; on 
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ihe contrary, it made him, if possible, less friyolonBy 
and his sweet and gentle ways with her awakened 
in her heart a sad sympathy and regret^ and at 
the same time a certain tender interest for this gay 
young butterfly of fashion, whom she would have 
wished, if she could, to awaken to a higher sense 
of feeling as to the aim and sacredness of life, 
which he treated with such reckless inaoucicmee. 
It cannot be denied, however, that Laura's re- 
fined nature, so keenly sensitive to beauty in 
every form, could not help being captivated by 
de Vere's wonderful good looks, which were plea- 
sant to gaze on. If only his mind had equalled 
in beauty his face and form, I fear she would have 
given in to his wonderful fascinations, disarmed, a 
captive added to the list of his many others ; but 
that never could be, and, alive as she was to the 
young godlike beauty of his person, her soul could 
not surrender itself except to one she felt was her 
equal, if not her superior, so the line was drawn 
at friendship on her side, but, alas ! as a matter 
of course when a man is thwarted, devoted love 
(as far as his nature was capable of the feeling) 
on his, towards this young girl who towered so 
much above all women he had ever met with, in 
beauty of face and mind. 
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A PROPOSAL. 

^ Me. db Vbek/* said Laura one daj, " don't yon 
think yon have rather prolonged what yon at first 
said were to be yonr *few days* stay in Paris f*^ 
When are yon going back f It is now nearly six 
weeks since yon first came to see me." 

'^ Is it, though P Time, my dear child, was made 
for its slaves, and I am yours I You chain me to 
your side, for the very reason, I believe, that you 
want me gone ! This is • a lovely June day. Let 
US drive to the Bois and dine there— do I ** 

''Very well, I will consent on the condition 
you will go first with me to see my patients at the 
hospital ; it is my day, and the poor things look 
out for me. There is a young woman there whose 
face haunts me, poor thing ! She has some spinal 
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complaint which has kept her lying there for 
montlis past, with nothing to look at but those 
dreary walls, and nothing to listen to bat the 
moans of the other sufferers. Oh ! Mr. de Vere, 
in the midst of our own giddy lives, if we coidd 
only realise the amount of pain and misery going 
on around us, it would surely make us think a 
little more, and do a little more, where we can, to 
alleviate poor, suffering humanity I '' 

" It is very good of you to feel in that way, as 
you do, for others, but my dear girl, after all, 
what good can you really achieve when you come 
to think of it ? I doubt if the small amount of 
comfort, or happiness, your presence amongst 
such people may be, is not more than counter- 
balanced by the harm it does to your own self. I 
always know when you have been on one of your 
errands of mercy by the saddened expression of 
your face, which is always too inclined to be sad 
at the best ; it depresses your spirits and injures 
your health. No, believe me, do what you can by 
giving your money to those who are fit to distri- 
bute it properly, but, child, do not go to those 
places yourself, I entreat you ! '* 

" Oh I Mr. de Vere, if I can bring a little plea- 
sant change into the dreary lives where there is so 
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mucli sufferings by the sacrifice of a few hours oxsk 
of my own luxurious, selfish life, how cowardly I 
should think myself were I to refrain, and hold 
back, just to save myself! Just look at me, with 
eyerything around me that wealth can give, the 
protection of a home, and my uncle's love, which 
is more to me than all the world ; what have I 
ever done to deserve all this P And might I not 
myself have been bom that poor, pale-faced girl 
Louise, whom I take such an interest inP — an 
orphan, with no friends save those who are strug- 
gling as hard as she herself was to gain a liveli- 
hood, when illness struck her down, and yet she 
is by nature a delicate woman, as I am. Well, I 
think, if I were in her place, it would bring some 
sunshine into my miserable life to see a more for- 
tunate sister go out of her way to come and see 
me, to give me a word of love, which is more wel- 
come to the ear than the ^ chink ' of golden sove- 
reigns, though they shall not be spared." 

" Laura ! " exclaimed Hubert, fairly carried 
away by her beauty, and the pathos in her voice, 
" Laura ! will you extend your charity to me, and 
give me the riches of that heart of yours, that I 
should prize more than all else this world could 
hold I Oh, darling, you must know that my love 
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for yon lias been growing beyond my control day 
by day ; I dare say you think me a vain, foolish, 
aimless fool ! but, if you would only love me I 
should become something better — oh, Laura, my 
love ! be my wife." 

Hubert stretched his arms towards her, and in 
one flash, had her lithe form within their strong- 
hold before she had realised what had happened. 
Then she placed her little hands on each of his 
l>road shoulders, and with her face raised to his, 
but with a look on it that made him feel more 
•utterly hopeless and lonely than if an ocean had 
divided them, said — 

'' Hubert, I love yon dearly, but not with that 
love which is somewhere slumbering in my soul, 
and which may, one day, awaken and claim its 
mastery ! No, dear boy, it can never be, and believe 
me it would be cruel in me to give you any hope 

* 

ihat I can ever be anything more to you than a 
loving sister and friend ; that I shall always be, 
if you will let me.'' 

Hubert's heart was beating like a sledge-ham- 
mer, and on his face passion was working its mad 
havoc. Still, for one short moment, he allowed 
his senses to take in their fill from the contact of 
•that beloved form whose heart was near his own ; 
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then realized that it would never throb there so 
dose again. The faint perftLme she alwajs wore 
rose like an incense about him, and all but made 
him reel and forget himself once more, in a wild 
outburst of passion ; then gently unclasping her 
arms from his shoulders, he led her to a seat, and 
walked himself off to the window where he re- 
mained looking out with his fair young head 
bowed down over his clasped hands. 

The poor butterfly had been severely scorched 
at Love's torch, and its gay wings for the moment 
were useless to it, and hung droopiog against its 
poor sides. 

**Now Hubert, let this be all over; a moment 
of foUy to be forgotten in a long life of dear 
friendship. Ton know: *L'&miti6 est Tamour 
sans ses ailes.' Don't try to let me think less^ 
well of you than I do, by knocking under to a 
foolish whim of fancy — do not let it spoil our 
sweet intercourse, dear friend, or I must never see 
you again." 

" It is all very well for a woman to talk in that 
way," said Hubert turning round and facing her, 
" but you can't understand what I feel ! You 
have dealt me a blow to fell an oz, and you expect 
sne to recover myself in the flash of an eye 1 Bui 
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I shall be all right presently, child, if you will leave 
me and go and put on your things, and I will go 
with you to see your fair Louise, and we will drive 
to the Bois afterwards, and I'll try to feel that 
you are not beside me, or else that you are short, 
fiat, and ugly — anything ! only don't send me away 
altogether from you." 

Laura stood one moment thinking she should 
like to go up to him and tell him he was very good^ 
and that she was very fond of him in a way, but 
felt it might, perhaps, be dangerous just at present, 
BO went out of the room to put on her cloak and 
bonnet, and when she reappeared, ^^ Bichard was 
himself again/' and in his usual cheery spirits, 
with no other signs of the storm that had raged 
in his soul but the rather ragged looking end of 
•one of his tawny moustachios which he had 
nearly bitten off!. So these two young people 
stepped lightly into the brougham that was await- 
ing them, loaded with presents for the poor people 
idiey were going to visit, and drove through 
crowded streets, noisy with the brutal cries and 
filafihing whips of French drivers, into the court 
yaord of the Hospital de THotel Dieu, and once 
within its precincts all was quiet again. 

The poor inmates gazed on these two creaturea 
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coming to see them out of another world to their 
sordid own, in rapt astonishment and admiration. 
It was like a ray of simshine penetrating into the 
gloom of their monotonous existence, and as Laura 
stooped to speak soft kind words, her scented 
breath caressing their wan cheeks, it suggested to 
their imaginations, floating dreams, which carried 
them far away from those cold walls, into smiling 
fields gay with wild flowers and golden sanded 
shores washed by blue seas, with the fair arch of 
Heaven above their heads, and the warbling songs 
of birds. 

Hubert, too, in his gentle, soft way, took notice 
of all, especially of the " fair Louise," who looked 
upon him as a young god, just descended from 
Olympus, as Emeralda gazed on Phoebus, the god 
of her idolatry ; she could not have understood it 
had she been told that mortal flesh, in the shape 
of that young English " milady," had that very 
morning withstood those charms of his and not 
«lid down a vanquished slave for ever at his feet. 

Laura left several glittering *^ napoleons ^' 
amongst her friends to provide them little com- 
forts, to which Hubert also contributed ; and then 
they drove oS back through the streets, away 
down the regal Avenue de PImperative, and 
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gained at last the pretty restaurant by the lake 
in the Bois, where, after ordering their dinner, 
they took a stroll before satisfying, by this time, 
their rather keen appetite ; after which they re- 
turned home, under the light of the stars, and 
Iiaura dropped Hubert at his hotel before she 
returned to her own. 

The next few days passed by and no visit from 
Mr. de Vere. 

Iiaura began to wonder, and missed, too, his 
cheery face coming in upon her, all smiles and 
good spirits, and suggesting a walk, or a drive, or 
a '^ drama '' as he called it ; but she soon settled 
down to her studies, and thought perhaps it was 
as well he should keep away for a bit. 

One day, about a week later, she received the 
following letter from "the butterfly" who had 
winged his way back to English shores : — 

" Oatlands Castle, 

" Derbyshire. 
"My Deab Laura, 

"May I call you * Laura?' I think 

you said T might? Well, here I am with the 

Channel between us, so I can no more plague 

you by making a fool of myself, which I shall 

do to the end of all time about you. 
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"After saying * good-bye' to you at the door 
of my hotel, the night of that one day in my life 
neyer to be forgotten — ^for I have had you in my 
arms^ and that scent of yonrs is about me atill 
{what is it, I wonder?) I found a letter fronr 
Lady Margaret Fletcher awaiting me (she is a 
dear little fair-haired fairy, you know) imploring 
me to come over to her at once and help her with 
a grand tennis court fSte she is giving to a 
house full of people — so I started the next morn- 
ing' and I am on duty, you see. The Duchess 
of Sosemount is here, she is a sort of second 
cousin of your father^s, and I have been talking 
to her about you, so your little ears should have 
been burning. She is wild to see you, though, 
woman like, inclined to be a wee bit jealous 
too ; but she is not a bad sort, and very devoted 
to your humble servant, which is rather a bore 
sometimes. She says she is going to call on you 
when you return to town, and would like to 
present you at the next dravdng-room. I shall 
see my Laura taking all London by storm with 
her beauty, and those charming ways of hers, 
which no other woman I have ever met possesses 
— all the men vnll go mad about you, child! — 
will your little head stand it I wonder? or will 
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jou remain cold and passionless, and deaf to 
all other entreaties, as joa have been to mine? 
Some more fortunate fellow will succeed, I 
suppose, where I have failed, and I shall have 
to look on and see my beautiful gardinia worn 
on another's breast, and pale beneath his kisses. 
Well, if he is deserving of her I must learn to 
forgive him iu time, I suppose. 

" When are you coming back P Paris must be 
getting horribly hot and disagreeable now, and 
I don't think altogether healthy. I called to 
see your uncle when I passed through town, but 
missed him. 

" Good-bye, my dear, 

'* Always your devoted, 

"HXTBERT DB VeBB." 

Laura was, 'indeed, wearying of her stay in 
Paris. 

She had studied and fairly achieved the object 
of her visit. She spoke French quite fluently 
now, she had from childhood always had a 
French resident governess, so that she had ac- 
quired a perfect accent, so rare to meet with 
amongst English people. 

She had devoted herself to her singing lessons. 
Her voice was a contralto, with those soft, low 
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notes wliicli ^'take the prisoned soul and lap 
it in Elysiam/' and are the snre index of a deep 
and passionate nature, for a voice without feeling 
is like a mind without a soul — a jar in Nature. 
Her voice was one of those which hold the hearer 
spellbound; and after listening to which, to 
utter even a murmur of applause would be but 
to desecrate the silence still vibrating with the 
dying echoes. 

Laura's voice in speaking was one of her 
greatest charms, low, impressive, gentle, tender, 
at times, when under strong emotion, reaching 
those deep tones of pathos which unconsciously 
awaken a corresponding sympathy in the soul 
of the listener. 

Her voice was one of her sources of power and 
fascination, especially over men, always keenly 
alive to a caress of the senses ; and it is doubtful 
if, of all the senses, one of the most acute is not 
that of sound. Great beauty attracts, but that 
alone never kept a man's fancy or retained his 
devotion. It is the secret of the power of some 
plain women who have turned men's heads before 
now, and have had a lifelong hold over them, 
that they have charmed by deeper seated spells 
than those of mere beauty, to which the eye may 
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become so accustomed in time that it maj even 
pall on the BenseB if other charms are not brought 
to bear. The Mary Stuarts, the Cleopatras, those 
wooxen who have electrified the world, and who 
have played at '^ pitch and toss'' with men's li^es, 
must have possessed them one and all. 

There is no use in denying the fact, Laura 
missed her companion, Hubert de Yere ; the days 
seemed long, tedious, dull without his presence. 
fihe was not going to mistake the feeling, and 
fancy herself ^^ in love " because the shadow of 
JoTe's wings had passed o^er her life, or take it 
for the reality; but she was weary to death of 
Paris; its hallow pleasures and glittering show 
left h^ heart unsatisfied. She had decidedly 
le mal Au pafs, and was longmg for home, the 
dear old house in Russell Square, with her uncle's 
love to shield her from all fits of depression^ 
so she wrote him a letter, telling him how ^^ home 
sick " she was, and how much she was l(Higing^ 
beyond words, to see his dear face again. As 
a matter of course Mr. Tait wrote back : — 

*' My Dabling, 

^^ Yoa shall ^tum home at once if you 
i^h« I shall be with you by next Saturday 
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evening, and we will come back together. I have 
taken a moor in Scotland for the next four months, 
where yon shall rest from jonr hard studies and 
do just as yon please. Some mmonr has reached 
me that Hnbert de Yere has been your constant 
companion for the last three months in Paris. 
Has yonr wayward little heart been canght ? If 
so, dear, I hope it may be for yonr happiness ; but 
de Yere is rather a wild bird to tame, I fear. He 
has rather a light name amongst women, and I 
should tremble to think my dear girl had pinned 
her faith on one who is unworthy of her. How- 
ever, I leave all to your good sense. Hubert would 
not be marrying you for your money at least, for 
he has a princely fortune of his own, and if he 
really loves you, love may do wonders, and a 
reformed rake, they say, always makes the best 
husband. Well, time will show, and I would not 
thwart my dear child, but leave all to her own 
good sense and loyal heart. 

" Her affectionate uncle, 

« G. Tait." 

To which Laura replied :— 

^' You need not be alarmed, old darling, about 
me. I have escaped unsinged from Mr. de Yere's 
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fascinations, and sliall return to jou heartwhole, 
but I am very fond of him in a way and he of me. 
We are the very best of friends, and shall always 
remain so, I trust. There is a wonderfal deal of 
good in him^ and to me he has been most sweet 
and courteous. I am looking forward longingly to 
j-our arrival. All chat when we meet. 

** Tour loving niece, 
'' Lauea," 

So Laura, accompanied by her uncle, bade adieu 
to Paris, and was sadly missed by poor people, 
ivhose friend she always was, and who simply 
worshipped her, and found herself once more on 
English shores, and listening to its familiar 
accents; and what more welcome sotmd is there 
to an English ear, exiled for a time from the old 
country, than to once more hear the honest ring 
of English voices ? 

They arrived in Eussell Square, driving through 
rows of closely shut houses, whose occupants had 
already left town (except those who were hiding 
in the back kitchens) in search of country breezes 
after a hot, rushing, close season in pent-up streets. 

The old house, left so long to the sole occupation 
of a man and servants, was lacking in that glow of 
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comfort which a woman's pres^ice alone can 
diffuse; the thoiuiand little knick-kimcks put 
awaj out of sight, the absence of flowess, the 
Uinds pulled up to the very top, and the glare of 
dsgr shining in to help make everything look m<»e 
dreaiy. But the next day Laura's presence soon 
gave the wanting touches, and the rooms assumed 
gradually their old look of comfort and refinement. 



IV. 



MABY WAKEFIELD. 



liATTBA. was arranging her flowers the next mean-* 
ing^ when Jack came bounding into the room as 
xinwieldj as a jonng Newfoundland dog^ and 
welcomed his cousin back with boisterous de-* 
Hght. 

^' I have been awfully dull without you, Laura^ 
and counting the days for your return. I know 
you don^t mind, my smoking a cigarette/' said lue^ 
settling himself down in a comfortable arm-chair, 
^' and I want a ehat with you. I have something 
to tell jou, my dear; I want your advice. I hava 
got somewhat into a mess, or rather, I have golt 
someone else into one, I fear, which is far worse.'* 
« WeH, Jack, what is it P Tell me.'* 
^'You see, Laura, I am in the habit of taking 
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mother's plethoric png out for a constitntional in 
Keusington Gardens of a mornings and I naturally 
look around and see what there is to see, which is 
generally not much ; but several mornings running 
I happened to come upon a very pretty little face, 
belonging to a young girl who was accompanying 
a lot of troublesome children. I could not help 
remarking her, you know, because she was so very 
pretty, and jolly-looking altogether. Well, one 
morning the children were more troublesome than 
ever, and it was more than she could do to manage 
them ; one would run after my dog, who, unac- 
customed to this sort of amusement, cut it short 
by bolting out of the gates into the middle of the 
road, and the child, a little boy, after it ; and it 
would have been his last run in this world but for 
me. A carriage and pair were coming full tilt 
upon him. I had him from between the horses' 
legs in a jiffy*, and could not help giving him a 
precious good shake, too ; troublesome little brat ! 
The little governess (for I know now that she is 
a governess, and her name is Mary Wakefield) 
nearly fainted from fright, and all but in my 
arms, Laura ! But I led her to a seat, and when 
she had recovered herself, she told me the children 
belonged to a Mr. and Mrs. Harwood, and that 
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she was their governess^ and I should think she 

liad a bad time of it with the derils from what I 

have seen of them. She was going on to tell me 

that they were only in town on a visit with some 

other people, who live at Kensington, and that she 

was nursery governess, and the Lord deliver her 

say I; and just as she was telling me all this, and 

thanking me in a pretty, shy, blushing sort of a 

way, a Bath chair made its sudden appearance on 

the scene, in which was seated an old lady with a 

most forbidding countenance and florid fat face, 

who all at once spying us, bore down upon us, 

calling out in a shrieking voice — 

" * Miss Wakefield ! who are you talking to 
there ? Aren't you ashamed of yourself to be 
neglecting those dear children and going 6n in 
that disgraceful way with gentlemen you pick 
up in the Park ? It is fortunate that I have 
found out your goings on ! * 

"Whereupon she gave a dab to her nose, in- 
tended for her spectacles, and sitting very bolt 
upright, shaking with rage, awaited an explana- 
tion. I flourished off my hat and endeavoured to 
explain matters to the irate old cat, but she 
looked at me as if I were the greatest scoundrel 
imhungi and, as she did not appear to pay the. 
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vety flmallest attention to what I was saying^, T 
took myself oS, leaving the poor little girl in her 
clntchesy like a mouse between a cat's paws. The 
old wretch was the grandmother I heard after- 
wards. 

''Well, I did not see anything more of Miss 
Wakefield for about a week, though before that 
she and the children were erery morning in 
Kensington Gardens. At the end of that time, 
howerer, she turned up again^ with the brats as 
troublesome as ever. When she espied me she 
blushed crimson, gave me a little bow, and was 
going to slide oflF, but I wanted to know what 
the old lady had said of me ; so I went up to 
her and said that I hoped she had not been 
tiie worse for her fright of the other day. 

"To make a long story short, her employers 
have given her the sack, and all on my account, 
because I was seen speaking to her, and, of 
course, if it had not been for me and my dog 
that would never have happened, and I am rather 
miserable about it. I found out her address and 
wrote to her, enclosing a ' tenner,* putting it, as 
well as I could, that it was a little present from 
One who had more money than he knew what to 
do with, and that it was just to help her on a bit 
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luitil she got another situation. But she retailed 
me the beastly money t I have also found out 
that the people she is hying with are acquaint- 
ances of my mother's, and Uye at ilftrixton. 

*^Noi9 do you think, Laura, that on the 
strength of that acquamtanceship^ you could go 
dcwn there one day (they are back there now) 
and try to smooth matters, and say that the poor 
little thing was not to blame in any way, and 
ask for her to be forgiyen 9 " 

*'Why, Jack, with all these things, family 
pedigrees, &c., which you haye 'found out,' you 
are a regular detectiye !, Certainly, Jack ; if you 
think I could do any good, I will go.** 

So it was arranged that Jack should driye his 
•cousin down to Hollywood Lodge, Brixton. 

The yery next day, at three o'clock. Jack came 
in his mail phaeton and a couple of screws, oyer 
the purchase of which he had been " done,*' being 
no better judge of horseflesh than a " middy," and 
about as good a whip ; and after nearly upsetting 
her seyeral times by charging " trams," coal wag- 
gons, &c., they escaped with their liyes, and pulled 
up with a jerk enough to dislocate their spines, in 
front of a large house with porticos, forming one 
•of a line of ^^ dittos," all exactly similar, uncom- 
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promising, stiff, cold, nnideal and unsympatlietic,. 
but highly respectahle, like the class of persons 
they held between their solid, well-built walls. 

A parian marble draped figure, uader a glass 
shade, appeared through the large plate-glass 
of the front window, which gave Laura the 
shivers. The groom got down and rang the bell, 
and asked if Mrs. Harwood was at home, and on 
being told that she was. Miss Stacey sent in her 
card, telling the pretty little maidservant, with 
her dainty cap and ribbons, who opened the door, 
to ask her mistress if she would kindlv receive 
her. 

The lady of the house, who had peeped through 
the curtains of an upper room window, and be- 
held a distinguished-looking lady seated in a^ 
"private carriage,*' thought, under the circum- 
stances, that she would see her. 

So Jack remained in the phaeton, and Laura 
was ushered into an upholsterified-looking draw- 
ing-room, with pictures on the walls, in better 
frames than their merits deserved, a few hand- 
somely bound books arranged symetrically on a 
round table, like the spokes of a wheel, and a- 
poor canary bird shrieking its little life out at its 
own captivity, and rebelling generally against its 
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fate, as to where its line had been cast by hard 
Rovidence. 

Laura quite understood its feelings on the sub- 
ject, and thought she would have screeched too if 
she had been in its place, pent up in such a hard,, 
cold atmosphere, with not even a flower about in 
the room. 

Presently the door opened, and in bounced and 
flounced a vulgar, over-dressed woman, about six- 
and-thirty ; she took in at a glance the high-bred 
air of her visitor, and hated her from that 
moment. 

" Good afternoon ; may I ask what is your busi- 
ness, and to whom I am indebted for the honour of 
this visit P " and, as Laura had risen when Mrs. 
Harwood had entered the room, adding in a pat- 
ronizing way, *'0h ! pray be seated." 

Laura explained, in her own quiet manner, that 
she had come at the request of her cousin, Mr. 
Norton, who, he feared, had been the unfortunate 
means of injury to a young lady residing as 
governess with Mrs. Harwood, by being seen in 
conversation with her. 

" Ton mean that person. Miss Wakefield, who 
is my children's nursery governess, I presume P *^ 

'* Tes, I fancy that is the young lady^s name. 
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"Oh! it is very good of you, I am snie, to 
trouble yourself about the matter and try to clear 
the character of that young woman, but if it is to 
ask me to retain her in my service I cannot obnge* 
you. I don't blame the young gentleman, I am 
sure I Men will be men, and, as I always say, a 
lady need never be insulted unless she chooses^ 
and looks right and left, and ogles about instead 
of looking straight before her as every modest 
woman would do," 

*'I have no reason to believe, from what my 
cousin tells me, that Miss Wakefield did anything 
unbecoming, or acted otherwise than a lady should 
do ; the children were dif&cult to manage, and if 
it had not been for Mr. Norton, I believe your 
<^hild stood a great risk of being run over by a 
passing carriage.'' 

" Yes, all very well, but that would never have 
happened if Miss Wakefield had been doing her 
duty, and what she is paid to do, instead of speak- 
ing to strange men whom she happens to meet 
in the public parks I " 

'^ Miss Wakefield had not spoken to my cousin 
until he had saved your child." 

" Take my advice, young lady," said Mrs. Har* 
wood, " and don't you go and stand up for any 
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yoTUtg woman a young gentleman like jonr 
consin chooses to form the acquaintance of in 
the public streets^ or you may find you have 
saade a mistake one of these days ! " 

Old Mrs. Sharp^ the grandmother, who had been 
listening to the conversation with her ear glued ta 
the key hole of the next room,, now bundled in, 
and without even bowing, at once struck iuto the 
conversation. 

" I beg your pardon^ but as I have just now seen 

I 

a gentleman outside, and recognize him as the one 
'who was talking in Kensington Gardens to that 
little hussy. Miss Wakefield, I think it right ta 
tell you, Maria, that I hope you will put a stop to 
his hanging about this place until she has left it. 
A most indelicate young girl, and to think that 
she has still nearly a month to remain with those 
blessed innocent children, it makes me shudder. 
I can't think how any lady with proper feeling 
can take her parf (with a severe look at 
Laura). 

Miss Stacey smiled to herself as she thought 
that these people decidedly formed a part of that 
long-eared family, with whom her uncle had 
advised her never to argue. 

So she merely apologised for having called, and 
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asked if she might be allowed to speak to Marjr 
Wakefield. 

** Oh dear, certainly not ! '' said old Mrs. Sharp. 
'^ The children are at their lessons, and I should 
not think I was doing my duty to her by encour- 
aging such stuck-up ideas in a person of her con- 
dition^ and flatter her vanity by allowing her to 
receive visitors in my house, and * carriage people • 
too ! There would be no doing anything with her 
for the rest of her stay in our family.'* 

Laura smiled again, and rising took her depar- 
ture, determined not to be thwarted of her kind 
intentions towards the little governess by these 
ill-bred nouveava^ riches. 

Jack was sorry when he heard that Laura's 
visit had been useless. 

" Well, I cannot do any more, can I ? '' said he. 
^^I should not mind if I knew that the poor little 
girl would not find herself shot out of that in- 
fernal house before she got another situation to 
go to. I wish she had accepted that money from 
me 1 I wonder if she would take it from you if 
you sent it to her, eh, Laura P *' 

'<My dear Jack, you ought to know by this 
time that I am not one to be balked in anything 
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I make up my mind to, and by such people as the 
Harwoods whom I consider have been extremely 
Tude to me, by not allowing me to speak to Miss 
Wakefield when I requested them to let me do so. 
But T shall see her though, notwithstanding ; and 
more than that, I shall take care that the poor 
child is not turned out of her present home unless 
she has another one to go to, for I will take her 
into my own house rather than that should 
happen. And those people, I suppose, call them- 
selves Christians, and thank God they are better 
than their neighbours, and go regularly to church 
every Sunday, and jet would turn a young girl out 
of doors into the streets, not caring what be- 
came of her as long as they were freed from 
her, their responsibility ending when they 
j)aid her her wages ! Don't trouble your- 
self any more about Miss Wakefield, Jack. 
I will look after her, I promise you, and I think 
for her sake and under the circumstances, that 
my protection will be better for her than yours. 
-So leave her entirely to me, and don't think any 
more about it.'' 

*' Laura, you are simply an angel, the best sort 
I ever met, and I am proud of my sweet *coz.' 
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Oood-byej dear/' said Jack as he handed her down 
from the phaeton, and she entered the house where 
her uncle was awaiting her return. 

Obedient to a letter from Miss Stacej, Marj 
Wakefield presented herself one morning in Russell 
Square. She was shown into Laura's room where 
the blinds were down and a faint breath of air^ 
heavy with the perfume of flowers in the boxes 
outside the open windows, fanned dreamily the 
leaves of an open book she had been reading, 
which was by her side. 

Laura looked up as the girl entered and thought 
she had rarely seen so pretty a picture as she made 
in the dark embrasure of the doorway. 

Mary Wakefield was rather under the middle 
lieight, formed like a young Hebe; her plain, 
close-fitting cotton dress revealing the contour of 
■a perfect bust, and round waist, small, without 
being deformed by tight lacing ; a neat ankle, and 
delicious little foot just peeped from beneath the 
kilting of her frock. 

6he was a blonde with that fair, wavy, cloudy 
hair streaked with yellow which no dye can imi- 
tate, and which reminds one of a golden corn 
field gently stirred with summer breezes. Her 
skin and complexion were dazzlingly fair, onlj 
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to be compared to the delicate sheen of white 
satin on which a rose light is cast. Her eyes 
"were her great beauty, dark, liquid, ever vary- 
ing in colour, and set in a perfect forest of black, 
curling lashes. A small nose, slightly retroussSy 
gave the finishing touch to this Greuze-like face, 
"which was continually changing in its expression 
as a quick circulation, added to a timid disposi- 
tion, sent the blood leaping into her cheeks, and 
deepened every tone of colouring. 

It was a witching face, and Laura thought Jack 
showed no such bad taste in having singled it out, 
and, a thought crossed her mind that this young 
girl might prove rather dangerous in her beauty 
to poor Jack's unsophisticated heart if he hap- 
pened to be much thrown in her society ! 

Laura asked the young girl many questions and 
found that she was an orphan, her father had been 
a captain in the navy, and her mother had died 
veiy young of consumption. She had only one 
brother, who had a situation as clerk in some 
house of business in the City. She had, she said, 
that very morning got another situation as com- 
panion with an old lady, a widow, going abroad ; 
she had seen the advertisement in the Times^ and 
had gone about it at once on her way to Russell 
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Square, and the old lad j appeared pleased with her, 
and engaged her then and there, on the conditioD^ of 
conrse, that her character wonld prove satisfactory; 
and she was going to see Mrs. Harwood about it 
that very afternoon. 

Lanra told her that if there arose any difficulty 
about it she was to refer Lady Charlton to her and 
she would explain everything. 

So the two girls parted with a sort of regret. 
Laura endeavoured to make Mary accept a little 
present in the shape of a five-pound note, but 
could not succeed in persuading her to take it, as 
she insisted she was not in want of it, but pro- 
mised Miss Stacey that if she were at any time in 
difficulty she would take the liberty of asking her 
for assistance and advice. 

As they stood together near the door before 
parting Laura impulsively stooped and kissed the 
pretty face upraised to hers. Miss Wakefield 
blushed under the caress^ and looked just like a 
wild rose beside a stately lily, 

" Dear young lady," she said, '' I cannot tell you 
how deeply I feel the kind interest you have shown 
me. So many people, I fear, in your place, would 
have judged me less generously and been inclined 
ix> accuse me, as Mrs. Harwood does, of indiscreet 
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l>ehaYioxir; if sncli had been the case jonr noble 
thought about me wonld^ I am sure^ have done 
more good in recalling me to a sense of what is 
right than abnse and reproaches ; but, indeed, I 
trust I am not unworthy of your interest. May I 
ask you to thank Mr. Norton for his kindness to 
me, and with my respectful duty wish him good- 
bye ? I do not know in what words to thank you, 

dear lady." 

She took Laura's hands between her own and 

kissed them, whilst Laura murmured — 

** Poor child ! good-bye, and take good care of 

yourself ; I shall very often think of you ! *' 
And so these two parted to meet again under 

Tery different circumstances, and under a very 

•different relationship. 



V. 

GONE, 

The days glided swiftly by^ and in a few more 
I^nra and her uncle were to start for Scotland, 
and the Gortons to join them there later on. 

Laura had been out one fine afternoon to pay 
sQjne visits, and^ tempted, by the beauty of the 
day, had taken a long drive with her dog on 
the Notting Hill side of the Park, and round by 
the Serpentine, avoiding the crowd, and she was 
back somewhat later than usual. As the carriage 
drove up to the door, she was rather surprised to 
find it open, and the butler on the threshold as if 
looking out for someone; however, he said no- 
thing, and she entered the hall. She had scarcely 
advanced a few steps when she found Jack con- 
fronting her with a white and scared expression on 
his face. 
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Jack ! '' exclaimed Laura, " is anytliing wrong P 
What has happened ? *' Then, as he was still 
silent, she added, looking imploringlj into his 
face : " I hope nothing has happened to yonr 
mother,'' and when he shook his head a great 
fear took possession of her and suddenly stopped 
the beating of her heart. 

" Jack ! Uncle is ill ! I know it now ! For 
tSod's sake speak — ^tell me; do not keep me in 
this cruel suspense, it is too cruel of you. I am 
. prepared to hear." 

" Laura ! my poor, dear Laura, be brave and I 
will teU you." 

Jack was close to her now, and the servants, 
who had remained dumb and terrified in the hall, 
left it, and they were alone. 

Laura fancied she heard the pitying accents of 
several voices on the stairs. 

Jack wound his arms round his cousin, holding 
her tight against his broad chest as if to help her 
stand the coming blow, and then, in a voice 
rendered tender by pity, he almost whispered — 

" Call up all your courage, dear cousin, a grea* 
misfortune has come upon us all : poor, dear xmcle 
is dangerou^y ill, in fact"— • 

** Dead ! " cried Laura in a voice so agonisdng 
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that it froze Jack's young blood in his veins^ 
<' For pity's sake do not say that he is gone ! saj 
he may be dying, but, oh ! not dead, that I may 
once more hear his voice. Oh, Jack ! don't stand 
holding me here, but take me to him ; come." 

'^ Laura, it is too late, dear ; he is far beyond 
the reach of human voices : gone where we must 
all follow one day. He came in, apparently quite 
well, this afternoon ; thank Grod I happened to be 
here and by hia side, when he suddenly cried out, 
' Oh, Jack, such a pain in my head, send for the 
doctor, I am dying,' and I caught him in my arms 
as he staggered and fell. When the doctor came 
he said that he was quite dead — death had been 
instantaneous— it was heart disease. Tour name 
was the last word he spoke in this world, for he 
murmured, as he was faUing, * Laura ; ' but, 
darling, if you had only been in the very next 
room you could not have reached him in time. 
He was gone like a flash." 

Jack looked down into Laura's face hoping ta 
see the tears coming to her relief, but her large 
eyes were dilated, and staring like those of a wild 
animal, her Ups tightly compressed, and her face 
as death-like as the poor corpse's lying in the 
room above. 
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** Laura, my darling cousin, speak to me." 

But she only struggled to release herself, and 
raised her hand to her throat as if gasping for 
breath. 

Then her maid came to her assistance, and be- 
tween them they carried her into her room in 
a dead faint, and laid her on the sofa, and took 
off her cloak and bonnet, and loosened her dress, 
and Jack chafed her little hands between his 
broad palms, whilst Eiddles bathed her forehead 
with Eau de Cologne. 

By this time Mrs. Norton had arrived, all tears^ 
sobs, and hysterics. She was told that she could 
not be allowed near Laura until she had in some 
measure learnt to control the violent expression of 
her grief, so she successfully managed to roll 
several fits of hysterics into one and gulp it down, 
and then entered the room where her niece still 
lay insensible. 

By degrees, however, Laura regained conscious- 
ness, and with it came back the ghastly reality. 
Fastening up her dress, and gathering the lace 
across the bared ivory of her throat, she turned 
to Jack, and, clasping his hand tightly between 
her own, she said in a low, quiet whisper — 

'* Dear Jack, I am well now ; I want to go to 
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him; let no one disturb me. I Bball be better 
after I have been with him, more able to realise 
that I am henceforth to live on without him, that 
he has gone and left me. Oh ! my dear, dear love, 
never to see your face again in this world." 

The tears coursed each other fast enough now 
down her cheeks, and after silently pressing her 
aunt^s hand she left the room with Jack, and was 
taken to the door of that other one where lay that 
heart, but a few hours ago beating with love and 
hope, and now still for ever. 

Laura entered the room alone and locked the 
door from the inside, and for two long hours she 
remained by the side of the dead body of the one 
she had loved so dearly. 

At the end of this time, and afber taking a last 
look, and bidding an eternal adieu to the poor, 
cold face against which she had so often loved to 
nestle her own blooming cheeks since the earliest 
days of her childhood, and which could now no 
longer respond to her caress, and with a prayer on 
her lips that God might rest his soul, she left the 
room, and going up into her own bedroom, was no 
more seen that night. 

Mrs. Norton indulged in wild fits of sobbing 
and hysterics, thereby getting rid of her grief by 
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l>e8towiiig the full benefit of it on others ; and in 
time she arrived apparently to a state of mind 
comfortable and satisfactory, so to speak, judging 
by the keen appetite which she displayed at meal 
times, doing more than fall justice to every 
'dish. 

But Laura's nature was not one to seek or find 
Telief in demonstrativeness ; her feelings were too 
^eep seated for that ; she recoiled from baring her 
soul's agony to public gaze, and instinctively drew 
s. veil over it and buried it " deep and out of 
«ight " from all eyes but her own. 

At times, when at the sudden recollection of a 
•certain word of love from her uncle, an outburst 
of passionate weeping would break out, notwith- 
standing all her efforts to keep it down, reminding 
lier of his loss and her utter loneliness, she would 
leave the room and shut herself up in her own 
bedroom for hours, and when she came down 
again no traces remained of her despair but the 
intensified paleness of her face and the mournful 
look in her great violet eyes. 

Her uncle had been the one great love of her 
life ; she had never known any other, and the 
wealth of her passionate nature, which under 
other circumstances might have been given to a 
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father, mother, brothers, or sisters, was centred 
on him who represented all these to her. 

If her nature had been one capable of being 
what is called " spoiled,*' it would certainly have 
been damaged by such petting and idolatry as he 
gave her; but fine natures are rendered more 
humble than imperious by the knowledge of their 
power, and it is only small minds which take 
advantage and delight in playing with a heart 
they know to be their own to do as they please 
with. Laura could honestly look back on the past 
and say she had never willingly caused one pang 
to that heart which now lay cold and still for ever. 

Laura kept within the closely shut- up house 
until the funeral was over, everything reminding^ 
her sadly of him who was gone ; she shrank 
from all expressions of sympathy from others, and 
when Mrs. Norton would touch on the subject of 
their loss in a hard, business sort of a tone, her 
niece would interrupt her, saying — 

'^ Dear aunt, please don't speak about him yet 
to me ; in time I shall learn to live without him 
and even talk about him, and shall love to ; but just- 
at present I cannot hear his name mentioned in. 
an ordinary manner. I can only think of him 
always." 
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Jack's rough affection was more welcome to 
her ; she was growing very fond of her cousin ;. 
his love for her made him tender and thoughtful 
in a thousand wajs^ which touched her heart and 
won her regard and gratitude. He had tact to 
know when to be silent, and to leave her to her 
own sad musings, in the indulgence of which she 
took a sort of mournful pleasure. 

At last the mortal remains of George Tait were 
taken from the house which had been his home 
for so many years, and laid in that final one from 
which there is no ri^g again on earth, and 
where there is no distinction of persons to thfr 
worm, who feeds alike on all. The caparisoned 
and plumed steeds and string of carriages de- 
parted, leaving their late burthen there alone in 
*' God's Acre/* And the world went on as usual 
under the hot August sun, and the next morning 
the blinds in the house in Bussell Square were 
drawn up, letting in hot breezes, and the servants 
went about their business in the old way, no 
longer creeping noiselessly through the house as^ 
if fearful of disturbing the slumber of the 
dead. 

The will had been read after the funeral was 
over^ but when Mrs. Norton had wished to speak 
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^l)out it to Laura she liad imperatively silenced 
her, and had afterwards said to Jack — 

*^ Dear, I don't wish the subject of whatever 
will my darling chose to make to be discussed 
before me; but if you see me doing anything 
which you know to be contrary to his wishes, or 
which 1 am not justified in doing, with regard to 
expenses, &c., just tell me, Jack^ and I shall be 
obliged to you.*' 

"I don't think that likely, dear. Some time 
hence, when you are better able to listen to busi- 
ness, I will tell you the details ; in the meantime, 
you are sole mistress of spending £8,000 a year.*' 

** Jack, it is a great responsibility to have the 
management of so much money ! I trust I shall 
not misuse it. I feel very weak, and incapable of 
exertion of any kind yet, but we must try and do 
«ome good with it, Jack." 

"No one more fit than my Laura to be the 
possessor of money. Dear, you have not one 
Ijhought of self, and I am sure others will benefit 
by your fortune more than you will yourself. But 
what are you going to doP You must not stay 
any longer in this stifling hot place, but get into 
the country air and pick up some roses in those 
pale cheeks of yours, or you will get ill." 
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*^ Jack, there is * Glenade/ tte moor dear uncle 
took in Scotland. I will send the servants up 
there in a few days, and the horses, and we will 
all follow. I suppose your mother will come with 
meP'' 

'* Certainly ; I can^t see why she should object.- 
I am going this afternoon about a cob for you to 
ride ; you have never ridden much, and will want 
something very quiet and easy going, and I will 
see about all that for you." 

Laura, with a sad smile, thought Jack was 
about the last person she would have chosen to 
buy a horse for her, but she was not fit to discuss 
the subject, and also did not wish to appear un- 
grateful to him, so she merely said — 

'^ Thank yoa, dear, and see that it goes up with, 
the other horses." 

Laura was deluged with letters of sympathy 
fiX)m people whose relation she found herself to 
be, but whose names she had never before even 
heard. The news of her uncle's death, and the 
wealth which had become hers, added to rumours 
of her great beauty, had spread through the ranks 
of the ^' upper ten,'' who claimed her as their own 
through her late father, who, when alive, they 
would have scarcely owned. 



VI. 

GLENADE. 

^^ Look at your fine relations, Laura ! How very- 
civil they all are to you now that they know you 
to be a rich heiress ! " said Mrs. Norton, as they 
whirled through the country at the express speed 
of the Scotch mail. " Precious little notice they all 
took of you before ! They did not even own you ! 
And I suppose you will now fly to their arms, and 
forget all those old friends who stuck by you 
when you were a penniless orphan I " 

" I was always my dear uncle's adopted daugh- 
ter, and therefore I could never have been looked 
upon by them, or anyone else, as a homeless 
beggar, or, perhaps, they would have come for- 
ward before with their help. I should be loath 
to judge human nature, particularly my own 
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father's relations, from such a low point of view, 
:aiint ; and I think it kind of them, now that thej 
know I am alone in the world, to come forward 
.and show me some interest and sympathy, and I 
Am happy to take the hand of friendship they 
extend to me, without judging the motive which 
prompts it as a mean one, and I shall be very 
sorry and disappointed if time proves to me that 
it were so." 

" You talk about being * alone in the world/ 
Have you not your aunt and cousin, whom you 
have known ever since you can remember any- 
thing at aU?" 

" Certainly, aunt, and I should, indeed, be 
imgratef ul if T were to put your love and Jack's 
aside in order to form new ties of friendship; 
but that is not necessary. I never forget old 
friends, and Jack is dear to me as any brother 
could ever have been.'* 

" Tes, but Jack is not your brother, Laura, you 
will please to remember." 

*' There, don't bother her, mater ; I am brother, 
or cousin, or anything which she may like best, 
and I should be sorry were I anything she could 
not look upon with aflEection — ^then I would rather 
be her dog ! '' 
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**What rubbish you do talk. Jack I By-t!ie* 

bje, there's that dear, blessed dog of mine being 

smothered in its basket ! Do open the lid a bit, 

and let it breathe, but don't let it out, or it will 

fly at Laura's spaniel. She hates her fine airs 

and graces ! Zoe ! Zoe I " 

The moor was situated in one of the most 
picturesque spots in Perthshire; the bouse large 

and comfortable, with bedrooms enough in it to 

accommodate half a regiment, and a very fair 

shooting. 

Laura soon picked up her usual good health in 
that divine Scotch air, of which there is no equal,, 
and although her eyes were often clouded oyer 
with sadness at the remembrance of her dear 
uncle, thinking how he would have enjoyed it, 
and how he would have loved to take long walks 
with her through those wooded glens, by trickling 
waterfalls, and over the purple-hqathered moors, 
still, the natural love of life within her braced 
her spirits to intense enjoyment, and brought 
back a faint glow to her cheeks and a smile to 
her lips. 

Jack was devoted to her with the faithfulness 
of a dog that watches his mistress's countenance, 
and studies her wishes, and loves to execute them. 
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Mrs. Norton watched with satisfaction the 
growing affection of the two cousins for each 
other^ and in her own mind decided the time 
woald not be distant when a nearer relationship 
would nnite them. In order to promote this she 
came to the conclusion that it would be better 
they should be alone during their stay in the 
country, and no foreign element, in the shape of 
visitors, come betwixt them ; but after a month's 
quiet and seclusion her mundane spirits |rebelled 
at the monotony, and she began to think how 
pleasant it would be to have a house full of men 
and fashionably-dressed women, whom she would 
have to entertain, as Laura kept herself still very 
quiet. So one afternoon she broached the sub- 
ject. 

*' Laura, don't you think we might ask some 
people down for September P It seems selfish to 
keep this great house empty, and the game run- 
ning wild, when we could be giving pleasure to so 
many people, who would only be too delighted to 
come if they were asked. Country pursuits are 
not like London gaieties, and I really don't see 
how they could in any way wound your feelings." 

" Yes, aunt, of course, ask whom you like ; I 
suppose you find it rather dull, and as long as 

o 
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yoa leave me free to join the others or not, as 1 
feel inclined, I should only be too delighted tliat 
you should do as it pleases you. Who will yoa 
askP" 

''Well, I think after the Duchess of !Rose- 
mount^s particular attention to you, calling, &c., 
and writing you such very kind letters, she should 
be invited/' 

Laura could not help smiling, remembering 
what her aunt had said about her '' fine relations," 
that she herself should be the first to suggest 
making advances towards acquaintanceship. 

'' Very well, aunt, you must write for me, and 
you must, of course, ask her husband also. And, 
aunt, I shall also ask Mr. de yei*e ; he was very 
kind to me in Paris, and I should like to see him 
again .'^ 

Mrs. Norton rather winced at the idea of this 
handsome, fascinating young cavalier becoming 
again her niece's companion; she fancied she 
smelt danger from afar. But Laura's wishes 
were tantamount to a command ; she had 
found from experience that discussing them was 
so much time thrown away — at least, she had 
always found it so. So she gave in, and a dozen 
invitations were sent out by the next post, an^ 
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almost as many acceptances came back in due 
eonrse of time. 

The Duchess of Bosemount was delighted to 
accept dear Miss Stacej's very kind invitation, 
the Duke was away, but would she mind her son, 
Lord Langf ord, accompanying his mother instead f 
To which, of course, Laura replied she would be 
very happy to see the Duchess and her son. 
Then a note came from Hubert de Vere. 
^'Deab Miss Stagey^ 

'^ It is such ages since we met, that I 
dare no longer call you by the sweet, familiar 
name of ' Laura ! ' 

"I hope, dear child, you are recovering from 
your sad loss, although I know how tenacious 
and true you are in your affections when they 
once take root; so I fancy you are still very 
mournful. Well, I find life is too short to take 
anything very deeply to heart ; if one does, one is 
sure to go to the wall, and then the merry throng 
goes dancing by ; so vogiie la galere I I need not 
tell you how more than charmed I shall be to 
find myself near you once more, and thank you 
most sincerely for your kind thought of me and 
invitation. 

"I will present myself (you won't mind my 
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bringing my dogs, will youP) on the 7tli. We 
will have many a long chat. Do you remember 
our jolly drives in Paris, and those lovely dinners 
in the Bois, and then the drives back under the 
stars P No stars have ever shone for me since 
with such brilliancy. I think it must have been 
because those were reflected in your eyes ! I 
fancy I can see you now looking up at them, 
and I watching your face under their light ! 
Well, you will always be my own particular star, 
and no possible heaven for me without you, 
although I shall never be anything more to you 
than its poor worshipper from afar ! 

*' Forgive me for presuming to say all this, and 
do not be angry with me, please. For, believe 
me, after all, I would rather possess your friend- 
ship, than the love of any other woman in the 
world ; so don't think I am ungrateful for that 
which you have told me shall always be mine, and 
which I trust I may never prove unworthy of. 

*^ But I am running on and boring you with my 
stupid jabber. 

" Good-bye, or rather au revoir et a hientot, dear 
Laura. Tour devoted friend, 

"HXJBEBT DE VbKB. 

" Weldon Abbey, Oxon, September 2nd." 
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Glenade was soon very nearly fall ; the house 
alive with visitors, and their suites of servants. 
The long passages and old staircases creaked again 
under the footsteps of gentlemen's gentlemen, and 
pretty, smart lady's-maids hurrying to execute 
their masters' and mistress's commands. Her 
Grace, the Duchess of !Bosemount arrived with 
her son late one afternoon. Sir George and Lady 
Fulton had come by an earlier train. Mr. de Vere 
was not expected until the next day. Laura did 
not appear in the drawing-room until close upon 
the dinner hour, she had been lying down in her 
room all day, with a bad headache. 

Lord Langford was standing with his back to 
the fire as she entered. He was a tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking man of about five-and-thirty, 
with reddish-brown hair, and a heavy moustache, 
and clear blue eyes, accustomed to take in a 
woman's good points at a glance. He was said to 
be most successful with women, and was popular 
with men. He made a point of never giving up 
a conquest he had set his heart on, until he had 
run his game to earth ; but, when the fair one be- 
wcame his slave, it bored him, and he took no 
further interest in her, and she was finally dropped 
and as soon forgotten. He had no very high 
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opinion of women in general, and ladies in par- 
iicalar. He was ti^^ard liver, a hard rider to- 
honnds, and a hard drinker too, although in the 
latter respect he had never been known to take 
more than he could *' carry." 

As Laura came into the room, he thought he 

« 

had never seen a more beautiful woman. Her 
dark chestnut hair swept across her brow in short, 
crisp waves as you see in Clytea's bust, which she 
resembled, and was twisted into thick, loose coils 
about her well-shaped head, and crowned it as 
with a glory. The crimson arch of her lips, just 
parted with a smile of welcome to her visitors, 
displayed to view a matchless set of teeth, which 
glittered and sparkled like a double row of pearls 
freshly washed by sea spray-^ 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 

Her close-fitting black dress, ablaze with shim- 
mering jet, set off to advantage the creamy clear- 
ness of her skin, and suggested the moulding of a 
faultless form beneath. 

*' By Jove ! " thought Lord Langford, " this is a 
woman if you like ; every inch a queen ; and the 
Queen of Love ! *' 
- And from that moment he settled in his own. 
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mind that a duchess's coronet would alone become 
such a brow, and then and there singled her out 
to become his own. 

Jack took in the Duchess to dinner, and Laura 
bronght up the rear on the arm of Lord Langford. 

As he felt the warm contact of her arm resting 
on his own, the hot blood coursed wildly through 
his veins, and he concluded that at last he had 
met with a woman capable of inspiring a grande 
passion. He had several times in his life before 
tried to work himself up to the idea that he had 
met with his ideal; but the dream he had con- 
jured up had soon been dispelled. This time, 
however, no effort was required to stimulate his 
imagination. The sensation was one that took 
possession of him and mastered him whether he 
would or no, and needed no encouragement. He 
sat on her right hand, and he could not help his 
gaze being continually fixed upon her, even when 
they were not engaged in conversation. He 
thought as he dived into the depths of those long, 
almond-shaped eyes, how much would he not give 
to be the one to kindle into passion the love light, 
still sleeping under their heavy lids, and set them 
ablaze with undefined longings, and close them 
mider his kisses. 
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Laura felt somewhat uneasj under the bold 
glances of this finished roue^ although she was 
perhaps also unconsciously flattered by his undis- 
guised admiration. She unwillingly admitted to 
herself that she was strangely fascinated and 
attracted towards this man, more than she could 
find any justification for in her own mind. There 
was a certain assumption of mastership about him, 
displaying a strong will and unfaltering decision 
of character and purpose, that forced her own 
nature to acknowledge that, in imperiousness at 
least, she had met her equal, and so far called 
forth her interest and won her admiration. 



VII. 

THE WILL. 

The next morning gave the promise of a golden 
day, the dew sparkling and tipping each tiny twig 
and spray with a glittering coronet of diamonds, 
and a fine mist gradually clearing away before the 
glory of the rising sun, like a woman's veil raised 
to smile a welcome to her lord, and baring her fair 
face to his kiss. 

Lord Langford, Sir George, and Jack, with the 
gamekeeper, beaters and dogs, started imme- 
diately after early breakfast, bent upon slaughter. 

Six other men were coming dovm by the late 
afternoon train, the same one as that by which Mr. 
de Vere was expected. 

Lord Langford implored Laura (who was always 
down to breakfast), to drive over and join them all 
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at lunclieon, on a moor three miles distant ; bnt 
slie declined, as she said she was going to drive^ 
her ponies to the station in the afternoon to meet 
Mr. de Vere. His Lordship bit his moustache 
savagely in the anger of disappointment, but Lady 
Pulton looked up consolingly with her melting 
glance, and said she would try and be as agreeable 
as she could to make up for Miss Stacey^s absence 
— if that were possible ! He shrugged his shoul- 
ders (he was apt to be not over polite to ladies 
sometimes), and begged her not to trouble herself 
to come unless she felt inclined. 

With a reproachful look she observed that she 
should *' like the drive very much,'' and when one 
o'clock arrived stepped out of the barouche with 
Mrs. Norton, dressed in the most ravishing cotton 
costume, trimmed with lace, which would keep 
catching in the briars, and getting torn, obliging 
her to stoop and just raise it sufficiently to angrily 
tear off the streaming remnant, and at the same^ 
time liberally display a very pretty foot and ankle^ 
cased in a silk open- worked stocking, fringed by 
the flowing Valenciennes of a richly-trimmed 
under-skirt. 

Lord Langford was accustomed to all these 
feminine wiles, and yet they had the same 
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effect on him as a red flag to a bull, and al» 
ways called np the grosser part of his nature, and 
set his blood leaping for the moment; although 
he, all the while, felt an utter contempt for himself 
and the woman who was the cause of it. 

But, il faut passer le temps ! and, after a four 
hours' tramp over stubbly fields, it is pleasant to 
be smiled upon, and waited upon too, by a young 
and pretty woman, who makes it her business 
to please, and perseveringly and good-temperedly 
puts up with short answers, and who, in the end, 
generally succeeds in bringing out the sunny side 
of a man^s temperament by charming his senses, 
particularly when he is enjoying a good luncheon, 
plentifully arosS with Meet and Chandon's best 
brand. 

So Lord Langford complacently leant back 
against the gnarled root of an old tree, under 
which they had lunched, and presenting his silver 
case of cigarettes to his companion, who imme- 
diately took one, he lighted it for her, and smoked 
another himself, and then gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of the hour. The rest of the party had 
taken a ramble, and these two were left to indulge 
in the fashionable art of flirtation, in which, it 
must be said, they both excelled. When Lady" 
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Fulton drove back with. Mrs. Norton in tte 
afternoon, she had forgotten to return one of Lord 
Langford's thick gold gipsy rings, with a single 
diamond in it, which she had toyed with as they 
were laughing and chatting together, a^d which 
he had slipped on to her first finger. 

Meanwhile Laura, after her solitary lunch in the 
great oak dining-room, had got into her phaeton 
and started, at three in the afternoon, to meet the 
train by which Hubert de Vere was to arrive. 

As she drove along, a good six miles to the 
station, through roads winding by clear streams, 
then diving through thickly wooded plantations, 
and out again on flat moorland, with its purple 
sky-line, her cobs stepping right up to their noses, 
and yet with such good graces and manners, that 
a silken rein would have guided them, her spirits 
rose with an inward glow of happiness, caused by 
the beauty of the day, the loveliness of the scenery, 
and the sense of her own individuality, with every- 
thing about her to make life so pleasant ; and, 
above all, the knowledge that she was much 
^' loved." 

Well ! someone has said that ^^ happiness in this 
life depends upon the amount of love one gets out 
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of it.** No truer words were ever spoken. Love 
is the one and only answer to the enigma of 
creation ; it is the divine essence of life, the spark 
alight in the darkest sonl. That Love can be 
traced through the dear animal world, fresh from 
God's hands, where " Sin " has never entered, and 
which could teach us so many lessons in humility,, 
faith, and devotion. 

The fact is indisputable, and ought to put our 
own humanity to shame, when we are forced to 
acknowledge that human degradation and depravity 
can place us far beneath the nature of the cur that 
is kicked from door to door, through our sin- 
polluted streets ! And yet there is " no rock 
so hard but in its fissiu-es grows the wild-flower 
love ; " and the divine -spark dwelt once in the 
heart of the vilest wretch that ever crawled the 
earth; nay, and is there still, if we only knew 
where and how to reach it, and fan it into life ; 
and by "its light only can the soul be saved from 
the dark chaos of sin and self-destruction. For 
alas ! humanity is weak, and errs more through 
ignorance than inborn wickedness ; it allows vice,, 
like a noxious weed, to take root in the mind, and 
finally choke up and destroy those heaven-born 
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instincts whicli, like stars, are implanted in our 
natures to lead our souls to Heaven ; '^ for the pure 
in heart *' alone can " see God." 

Then how can we be astonished at finding, where 
the moral tone of humanity is so low, that belief 
in anything higher than degraded nature is im- 
possible for it to realize, the spirit of scepticism 
and unbelief, should become rampant ? It is 
always easy to scoff, the refuge of vulgar minds. 
So have nations risen to heights of civilization 
and human splendour, but where their moral 
foundations of truth and honour have been want- 
ing their downfall has quickly succeeded to the 
momentary apotheosis of their glory. They have 
gone up like a sky-rocket and come down a 
. charred mass of ashes, from the days of Imperial 
Itome down to our own. For where ** women are 
without virtue, men are without courage,^' and the 
divine element in humanity blotted out. A heart 
without a belief and love in a God is like " a world 
without a sun,*' and how can they believe in God, 
or a God's love, who choose first to destroy His 
fair image within their own souls, or face the 
light of " the bright and Morning Star '* who close 
their eyes and grovel in darkness and depravity, 
preferring to eat, and drink, and try to "be merry 
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lecanse to-morrow " they die," and with death, to 
them, is ended what their carnal natures could 
alone comprehend, "the foot of clay,*' never 
having raised their eyes to gaze on ^' tl^ God-like 
head, crowned with spiritual fire and touching 
other worlds." 

Laura's nature had within it that lovingness 
which begets love. Her heart vibrated with 
tender chords to every tale of woe, and she was 
^ver ready to fly with her assistance to anyone she 
saw was in sujffering, or in need. Where other 
women would have scornfully swept their silks and 
brocades aside, lest they should be polluted by the 
mere coming into contact with a fallen woman 
who happened to be passing by them, Laura could 
only see in her an unfortunate sister, and tender 
pity would fill her eyes with tears at the sad 
sight. 

When she arrived at the station the train had 
just come in, and the platform was crowded with 
passengers, servants helping the porters to single 
out their masters' ^^gg^g^y a,nd groups of dogs 
<$hained and huddled together, stretching their 
necks and straining their eyes to find out, amidst 
the crowd, the well-known forms of their owners* 

Laura suddenly felt a soft touch on her shoulder. 
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and turning round saw Hubert de Vere's handsome 
face and broad shoulders bj her side. 

" Dear Miss Stacey/' said he, clasping both her 
hands warmly between his own, " how sweetly 
good of you to hare come aU this long way to 
meet me. I have been looking forward all the 
way down to seeing you again, but I little thought 
you would be here at the station. My man will 
see after the dogs and luggage ; let us be off." 

Colonel Bolton and several other men, whom 
Laura was already slightly acquainted with, now 
came up and spoke to her. 

The break and dog carts had been sent for 
them, so, after a few gracious words of welcome, 
Laura and her friend, Mr. de Vere, got into her 
phaeton and started for Glenade, where they 
arrived in time for late tea, after a most charming 
drive in the gloaming, the shades of evening fast 
deepening the late brilliancy of the landscape 
into the purple and crimson tints of sunset, 
and the evening star was just glittering above 
the horizon as they stepped out of the carriage. 
Lady Fulton was presiding over the tea table, and 
talking to Lord Langford, who, however, im- 
mediately and rudely left her side the moment 
Laura appeared, and helped her divest herself 
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of her sealskiQ and furs which she had been glad 
to wear on the drive homeward. 

Colonel Bolton at once occupied the vacated 
place by Lady Fulton's side, but her Ladyship 
appeared not to care very much for his attentions, 
and her eyes followed Lord Langford with an 
expression in them which meant, " Tou shall pay 
for this disloyalty ; if it is in my power some day 
to make you suffer for it, you shall." 

After dinner the moonlight was pouring in such 
a stream of light across the hall, where a group 
of men were lounging at the open door, smoking 
their cigars, that a stroll round the shrubbery was 
proposed By Lady Fulton, and the other ladies 
agreeing, cloaks and shawls were dispatched 
for, and the whole pariy sallied forth. Lord 
Langford and Hubert were both eager to be 
Laura's escort, but Jack, coming up to her side, 
said — 

" I want a little chat with you, cousin " (then 
in a lower key), ^' take my arm, dear, and come 
along with me, we will give the others the slip 
and go round by the glen and join them again 
presently." 

Laura passed her arm through Jack's, and they 
walked at a rather swift pace until they had got 
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away from the rest, when thej strolled along 
more leisurely. Jack puffing away at his cigar. 
At last he said — 

'* Dear, I never can get a word with yon now, 
with all these confounded men hanging ever- 
lastingly abont you; and I want very much to 
have a little talk with you on business/' 

" Business, Jack ! what business P " 

"Well, you remember, Lanra, after poor dear 
uncle's death, you wished me, at the time, not to 
refer to the will he had left, and it did not matter 
then; but now I think it right that you should 
know the details of it, as they concern you very 
nearly. Do you recollect that to-morrow is your 
birthday, and that you will be eighteen ? " 

** So it is dear ; I had not quite forgotten it, but 
1 did not think it was so near." 

"Well, all that I told you about uncle's will 
(because you would not allow me to say anything 
more at the time) was that you were mistress 
of spending £8,000 a year, and so you are still 
until you are one-and-twenty, but after that the 
fortune is only yours conditionally." 

'^ Conditionally ? I do not understand. Jack." 

They were now half way up the thickly wooded 
path which wound along by the waterfall, and 
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had arriyed at an old wooden bench^ nestled in 
a nook under a large orerhanging rock, covered 
with green moss and hanging lichens, and starred 
with forget-me-nots and waving ferns. Jack led 
his cousin to the seat, and stood talking beside 
her, leaning his back against the dripping rock. 

"You know, Laura, how very decided poor 
uncle always was, that a woman ought to marry ! 
I fancy men, who have worked hard all their lives 
at amassing a fortune, have a sort of idea that 
a woman alone is not capable of the management 
or the spending of it, or taking proper care of it ; 
or else, perhaps, he thought a woman is happier 
married than unmarried; he was very fond of 
you, Laura, so perhaps that might be it ; anyway, 
unless you are married on your twenty-first birth- 
day, the fortune passes away into other hands, 
and you are left with only £500 a year to live 
upon." 

" And to whom does all the money go then ? '* 

" To various public institutions." 

« Why not to you. Jack P " 

"Perhaps the dear old soul thought I have 
enough as it is, and he was right. As long as 
I have sufficient to keep a few hunters (which I 
seldom ride), and a trap in town, and am able to 
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afiford to take a shooting when I want it^ and 
am not obliged to limit my stalls at the theatres, 
I am quite satisfied." 

Laura, with her face raised, and her hands 
clasped about her knees, was looking out dreamily 
at the moon just breaking forth into full splendour 
from behind a bank of drifting clouds. 
" A penny for your thoughts, Laura? " 
^*I was wondering what could have been dear 
uncle's object in making so strange a will ? He 
evidently wished to force me to marry. I cannot 
help thinking he has made a mistake. Jack, 
I am not mercenary, but I have been so long 
accustomed to the luxuries of life that they have 
almost become with me a sort of second nature. I 
think I should be miserable without them; and 
yet now that marriage is, as it were, forced upon 
me, I feel more disinclined to it than ever. I 
absolutely loath the very idea of being forcibly 
chained to a man whether I will or no. It is not 
that I dislike men (although I do believe I once 
did), but I have since met with so much gracious 
attention and unselfish devotion from them that I 
have a very great regard and affection for certain 
men ; but then that is quite a different feeling to 
what one should have towards the one man, to 
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whom one is bound for ever, to lore with a love 
greater than any words can express; and above 
all, whose character ought to inspire respect and 
admiration/' 

'*Do you think you could get up that sort of 
Heeling for Hubert de Vere P *' 

Laura smiled sadly and said -^ 

'^ Oh, Jack, certainly not, to my mind Hubert is 
a child. I admire him, for he is very handsome, 
and I like him, too, because he is gentle and ten- 
der, and capable of generous impulses, but, as a 
husband, the thing would be too impossible! I 
should have to look after him, not he after me ! I 
dare say he would be fond of me, but constancy is 
a word unknown in his vocabulary, and he would 
flirt with every pretty woman who happened to 
flit across his path — I should end by having the 
most utter contempt for him.'* 

"I don't know the man good enough for you, 
Laura, to my mind, and that's the plain truth ! 
But at all events, you now know the state of 
affairs, and you must think seriously over it." 

'^ I almost wish that I did not, Jack ; there is 
something that makes me inclined to be reckless, 
as if marriage were going, in a way, to be /orced 
upon me, and it all should be a matter of such entire 
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freedom of choice ; one should give one's self, and 
not have a hnsband thrust at one. Poor dear 
uncle ! Whateyer he has done was done with the 
best intentions, of that I am perfectly certain* 
He had but one object in yiew: mj happiness- 
Well, I think. Jack, I shall have to try to be 
happy on £500 a year, that's all, and I dare say I 
shall manage it. It is only just at first it feela 
strange to me, the idea of haying to liye in lodg* 
ings instead of a nice house full of seryants, and 
to go about in omnibuses instead of one's own 
comfortable carriage. But it is only a matter of 
habit.'* 

"You could always haye my trap you know,, 
dear,'* said Jack glowingly. 

" Poor Jack ! do you know you quite spoil your 
cousin ? " 

" I only wish you would giye me a chance, that's 
all" 

" Well, I think we had better now go back and 
join the others." 

As they issued forth from out the network of 
trees and shadow on to the lawn, upon which the 
mooulight lay sleeping like a cloth of silyer, Hu- 
bert walked up sulkily to Laura's side like a pout- 
ing child, and at once monopolized her; whilst 
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Mrs. Norton, in rather an irritated state of mind, 
owing to considering herself to have been rather 
neglected in a general way, came up to Jack 
and walked him off towards the house. 

" What have you l)een saying to Laura? Have 
you proposed to her P " 

^^ What nonsense, mother I I should as soon 
think of proposing to Laura as I should of asking 
the Empress of India to marry me ! What is the 
use of upsetting her and worrying her with such 
an idea ! I think if Laura were to come to me and 
say : * Jack, 1 will marry you,' I should consider 
myself the luckiest fellow on earth ; but if I were 
to say it to her, she would think me about the 
most presumptuous ass in creation, and with good 
reason.'' 

** You are a fool, Jack ! I believe she cares for 
you more than she does for anybody else ; at all 
events, she can't ask you to marry her ; now my 
opinion about Laura is, that with all her high- 
flown notions, she is nothing less than an arrant 
flirt, without a real bit of heart about her, and as 
such she would prefer, if she could, to keep her 
liberty, in order that she might be able to flirt 
with as many men as she could get to make fools 
of, without tying herself to one ; but mind you. 
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she will marry y she has no idea of giving up £8,000 
a year, she is not quite such a fool as that, and if 
she marries, and she afterwards finds the yoke 
irksome, or her husband should wish to be master 
in his own house, ishe will just, one day, make a 
bolt of it with some man who is clever enough to 
humbug her into making her believe she is ^ un- 
appreciated,' and all that sort of nonsense ; the 
money is tied up on her exclusively if she marries." 

" Upon my honour, mater, you draw a nice pic 
ture of the woman you wish me to choose as a 
wife. Quite a dream of conjugal bliss/* 

" I don't think she would bolt from you, Jack ; 
you are such an ass, you would give in to her every 
caprice, there would be no necessity for it." 

" Thank you, mother ; what a charming pair you 
make us out to be, but you are entirely mistaken. 
Laura would have an utter contempt for a man 
who treated her like a doll, and spoilt her in the 
way you describe; at the same time, I am per- 
fectly certain she would break her heart rather 
than disgrace herself or anyone connected with 
her, by ' bolting,' as you call it." 

" Well, you'll see I Laura has got a spice of the 
devil in her, and nothing from her would astonish 
me. Now, look at that little demon, Bella Fulton, 
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there she goes with Lord Langford, she is bent on 
his conquest, but however far she may go she will 
never do anything which would blackball her from 
society ; what she does is all sous la roaeJ^ 

" Little beast ! I hate her/' said Jack. " I can't 
think how you can bring in Laura's name and 
hers in the same breath I " 

" Well, as I said before, time will show ; in the 
meantime, I would rather trust Bella Fulton not 
to bring disgrace on me, if I were connected with 
her, than Laura Stacey." 

Jack angrily whistled to one of his dogs that 
was roaming about the lawn, and strode off by 
himself to cogitate over things in general. 



vni. 

FLIRTATION. 

Of all seasons in the year the aatnmn in England 
is the pleasantest. The torrid heat of summer 
tones down into those delicious warm days, tem- 
pered by freshening breezes, which brace- the 
spirit to a keen sense of enjoyment. The leaves, 
just turning fix)m bright green into richer tints 
of deep brown and crimson, throw a golden haze 
over woods and fields, and breathe into the soul a 
blissfcil sense of peace, calm and rest. 

Time went by pleasantly enough at Glenade, 
the weather was gorgeous, and enabled everyone 
to be out in the open air as much as they felt in- 
clined. After breakfast the men usually sallied 
forth to their sport, and the rest of the family 
joined them at lunch, by some moss-covered ruin 
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or gxiTgling stream under the shade of the trees,, 
tibotxagh which the sun's glinting rays only pene- 
trated sufficiently to make the scene joyous, and 
{he scented breezes fanned hot cheeks caressingly 
under the sapphire dome of a cloudless sky. It 
was a life which inclined one to love, that one 
master Chord ringing throughout the great Har- 
mony of Creation, vibrating in the songs of birds, 
the hum of insects, and in the very rustling of 
the leaves as they whispered and embraced ; all 
Nature seemed to take up the refrain and repeat 
unceasingly Love, Love, Love ! and what is there, 
after all, worth living for in this world that 
wanting? The *^ crown of all humanity/' 

And what did Laura's heart say in answer to 
that call? Will it awaken from its apparent uq- 
disturbed calm and passionless repose, and meet 
half way that devotion she cannot help but know 
is at her feet if she will only accept it. 

Shall she give up the ideal which her imagina- 
tion has conjured up and nursed since her first 
dawn of womanhood, and take life '^ as it is," and 
man as he is, making the best of both, and closing 
her eyes to her future lord's faults, see in them 
but human weaknesses, and descending from the 
altar of an idol, clasp instead the living reality. 
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and cling to it through all life, to the bitter end, 
thongh it should crumble beneath her embrace 
and prove but an armful of ashes P Or shall she 
live on, still worshipping her imaginary king» and 
commune with him in her hours of solitude, a life 
apart from other lives ? No, she will try what 
stuff men are really made of. The only man to- 
wards whom she had ever felt any sort of attrac- 
tion was Lord Langford. So she deigned to be 
gracious to him, and in order to become better 
acquainted with his character, allowed him to be- 
come her constant companion. They took long 
rides together, he willingly giving up his shooting 
in order to escort her. 

Jack's cob did not, after all, turn out such a 
bad purchase ; for although he haxl paid for it 
abont three times its value, it was a sure-footed, 
tractable, good-tempered little animal, and its 
mistress was thoroughly at home on its back, and 
grew to be very fond of it. 

Lady Fulton finding her fascinations entirely 
thrown away on Lord Langford, now that Laura 
chose to smile upon him, became capricious and 
irritable, and revenged herself on her discarded 
but still devoted admirer Colonel Bolton, on whom 
she bestowed fitful scenes of temper and wayward- 
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ness ; lie pnt up good-teinperedlj with them all, 
preferring his empress's caprices to her total in- 
difference^ and politely wished in his sonl that 
Lord Langford had been anywhere rather than 
that he should hare come and disturbed the even 
tenor of his lore making. 

Hubert de Vere fumed, fretted and sulked, and 
d — d Lord Langford. Then on the strength of 
his maxim ^' that life was too short '^ &c., suddenly 
pulled himself together, and thought what a fool 
he was making of himself ! As it was clear Laura 
must marry, and as she would not marry him 
(which he had known long ago), why she might 
just as well make a brilliant marriage and become 
the future Duchess of Eosemount. So he con- 
soled himself by making hot love to a very pretty 
lady's-maid of Lady Fulton's, who appeared to be 
pretty well accustomed to promiscuous attentions 
from gentlemen, and was quite pretty and amus- 
ing enough to make the ** butterfly's '* visit to 
Glenade pass over without that boredom and ennui 
which generally took possession of him when he 
became a spectator instead of an actor in the 
game of love and flirtation. 

At last the decisive moment arrived when Lord 
Langford was bent on knowing his fate. 
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One evening when lie and Laura were riding 
Iiome together, he went straight to the point in 
his own particular direct manner, and in the tone 
of one accustomed to command attention and be 
listened to. 

^' Miss Stacej, of course you are so much ac- 
customed to men's attentions and admiration that 
I cannot flatter myself my devotion to you has 
caused you any surprise or remark, but with me 
it is a very different matter. From the first day I 
beheld you, I admired you, and I still think you, 
as I considered you then, the most beautiful 
woman that I have ever seen ! Since that day I 
have been thrown almost constantly in your 
^lociety, and I now believe you the best and the 
most charming woman it has ever been my fate to 
meet, and if you will honour me by becoming my 
wife, I shall think myself well deserving of the 
whole world's envy. The happiness of all my 
future hangs upon your answer." 

Laura was too well aware into what her life had 
lately been drifting to feel any surprise when the 
crisis came, she was not one to have allowed things 
to go on thus if she had not already all but made 
Tip her mind to abide by the consequences. 

She turned her head and fixed her large eyes 
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straight on those of her companion, as if she 
wotild read into their very depths. The thought 
half flashed across her at the time, that had she 
been in love with that man, she conld not have 
met his passionate gaze so nnflinchinglj, her own 
eyes would surely have dropped beneath his in 
loving surrender. 

** Lord Langford, I feel flattered by the honour 
you pay me, and I wish, above all, to be honest 
with you. The position you offer to any woman 
you ask to be your wife is such a brilliant one, 
that few, I fancy, could withstand the temptation. 
My nature is an ambitious one, and I don^t wish 
you to think me better than the rest, and that I 
am insensible to what you offer me ; but you are 
probably aware of the will my late uncle made, by 
which I am as it were, forced to marry before I 
become twenty-one ? " 

"Good Grod!'* exclaimed Lord Langford, 
" don't speak in that heartless manner, as if you 
were discussing a mere matter of business ; you 
make my very blood turn cold. Can you then 
only look upon me as 'a means to an end,' the 
instrument of your gratified ambition P Does my 
heart's love go for nothing P" 

<< I confess it sounds horrible, does it not P But 
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I told you that I wish to be honest with you ; 
do not reproach me. Yon may be certain of one 
thing, which is, that if I consent to become jonr 
wife, I shall never bring any disgrace on yonr 
name^ your honour will be as dear to me as my 
own^ and I wonld do all in my power to make yonr 
life happy, but I suppose love does not come at 
command, it must be a matter of time and be 
won." 

" Oh, Laura ! then let me try to win yours." 

" So be it. Lord Langford, but let us know each 
other a little longer before we come to the irre- 
vocable decision which is to seal our fates for 
ever." 

*^ Upon my word. Miss Stacey," said he vrith a 
bitter laugh, "if anyone heard you they would 
come to the conclusion we were talking about 
drawing up our wills and making arrangements 
for the funeral instead of being married ! Well, 
I am not good at probation, Laura, but it must be, 
I suppose, as you wish — ^when will you give me 
your final answer ? " 

*^ On Christmas Day, and you shall dine with me 
in the old house in Eussell Square, and under my 
dear uncle's portrait in the long dining-room, I 
will tell you if I feel myself equal to undertake 
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the responsibility of matrimony, and worthy to 
accept the position you ofifer me." 

" Say * yes ' now, darling, and seal it with a 
kiss," and Lord Langford leaned forward, his 
moustache sweeping her averted cheek, which 
crimsoned imder the attempted caress. 

When they arrived home, and Laura leapt from 
the saddle, his arm encircling her waist, he took 
her little hand and raised it to his lips, and half 
whispered as he bent over it — 

" How fond I could be of you if you will only 
let me, my darling/' 

"I will tell you that when Christmas Day 
comes,'* said Laura smiling. " In the meantime 
you must not think of me otherwise than as your 
friend, Laura Stacey." 

Lord Longford chafed under the rebuff, his 
man's vanity was wounded at finding this woman 
could thus coldly meet and repulse his amorous 
advances; he was unaccustomed to this sort of 
thing, he had generally found himself met more 
than half way in his love experiences. However, 
from that day forth Lord Langford's attentions 
were exclusively devoted to Laura, and they were 
both looked upon and considered by the rest of the 
party at Glenade as " engaged '^ to each other. 
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Bat Laura ayoided all tSte-cr^etes bb mucli as 
possible, as thej inclined too much to verge on the 
sentimental^ and she felt thej had better be post- 
poned until she had made up her mind to become 
Lady Langford. Lord Langford inwardly chafed 
and fretted under the imposed restraint, and some- 
times when his love was repulsed by Laura, his 
wounded vanity would endeavour to seek consola- 
tion in Lady Fulton's agreeable society and sunny 
smiles. She had a way with ber of treating him 
as if he were a martyr in love's cause, and entirely 
unappreciated by the woman he was going to throw 
himself away upon. She did not say it in so many 
words, or he would have rebelled and loyally de- 
fended his queen, but there was a secret under- 
current in her manner to him which implied all 
this, and a sort of caress in her words which was 
intended to make up for coolness in other quar- 
ters. 

With regard to women. Lord Langford had but 
little principle ; he would have been most particu- 
lar about his own wife, or the woman he was to 
many, but every other was fair game to him, and 
hang it! if a woman threw herself in his way, 
why he was not going to be a Joseph ! 

So when Laura had been more than usually dis- 
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iant with him, and maddened by the nncontroU* 
able thirst and longing wbicli possessed him to 
press her to his fast throbbing heart, and quench 
the fire in his blood with kisses on that fresh, 
Tolnptuons mouth, he would abraptlj torn away 
from her and leave her; then it wonld be sure 
to happen that Lady Fulton was not very far 
off and would cross his path, and coming up 
to him would half whisper some soft words into 
his ear on tip-toe, balancing herself by the tips 
of her jewelled fingers lightly poised on his coat 
sleeves. She was a dangerously fascinating little 
things whose charms it would have been difficult 
for any man to withstand if they had been dis* 
played for his particular benefit; and Lord Lang** 
ford had never taken the trouble to withstand 
anything which was pleasant and thrown in hi« 
way, so the knotted veins on his temples gradual]^ 
relaxed, and were smoothed down under the in- 
fluenoe of BeUa Fulton's rippling laughter, and at 
last, fairly wou over, he would exclaim, throwing 
back his head and awakening the very echoes witl| 
his reckless laugh — 

<< Bella, you are a little witch ; you can bring 
me round from my savage moods qTucker than 
anybody else I know I Yon are as oootiag ajid io» 
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viving aa a lemon squash on a scorching snmmer'ff 
day!" 

^* Bather a qnestionable compliment^ Lord 
Langford, considering the soomess of the froit ! '' 

<* It is not sonr, but ^ piqnant/ yon little demon, 
and that is what you are I Upon my word, I shall 
forget that I am ' as good ' as an engaged man 
one of these days, if you will come np so close 
to me and put those lips of yours within range 
of mine I I neyer could stand much of that sort of 
thing without forgetting myself, so I warn you ! " 

*' Bosh ! " exclaimed Bella, clapping her little 
fat hands together under his nose, which made 
him start, then make a grab to catch them be- 
tween his own ; but she had abready flashed out 
of the room, with a mocking little laugh, and 
rushed upstairs to put on her riding habit for a 
ride with Jack, who was doing the dutiful that 
afternoon. 

So Lord Langford was left alone to come to the 
conclusion that women caused a great deal more 
trouble and bother than they were worth, and it 
was a pity the world could not manage to get 
along without them, or else they should be kept 
locked up in harems, for the sole delectation of 
their lords in hours of emrni. 
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BETRAYED* 

LoBD Lakgfosd was leaving Glenade the next 
day. after nearly a month's visit, when, in the 
evening, after dinner, daring which he had done 
somewhat more than full justice to the good 
wines, as the ladies rose to leave the room, he 
went up to Laura and said — 

^' I am not going to sit here with the men $ 
my head is aching ; I want some firesh air. Send 
for your wraps and take a stroll with me, will 
yon, darling 9 The moon is splendid." 

Laura looked into his face, which she remarked 
was rather flushed, and thought she should prefer 
to stave off the tete-ir-tSte for a bit^ until ha 
became somewhat calmer under the influence oC 
the evening breeze, so she replied «— 
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" Would you mind my joining yon in the 
conrse of half-an-honr ? I have a letter I onght 
to write this evening; if yon will kindly oome 
back for me I shall be ready then.'^ 

His Lordship reddened angrily ; he was not good 
at being ^' pnt off/' and^ turning sharply on his 
heel, crossed the hall^ and, taking down his hat, 
which hung there, strode out into the night. 

He had only just gained the gravel drive out- 
side when a silvery voice from the hall called to 
him. 

" My Lord, may I go with you 9 " 

As he stopped and turned round, half hoping 
it ttiight i)e Laura relenting, he saw Lady Ful- 
t6n^s graceful figure standing in the doorway^ 
her sheeny white satin dress dusky compared 
to the whiteness of her own snowy shoulders 
4iid arms, gleaming in the moonlight, and her 
face, like a moss rose, smiling at him from be- 
ijWt^en two enormous solitaire diamonds, whick 
flashed in the lobes of her ears like two stars. 

"Very well, Lady Fulton, I will wait for you 
W^i Ttft on a warm cloak, you will catch your 
ieaih bf eold if you stand there with your bate 
ffio^dere.'* 

She was gone in m triee, and soon re-appearsd^ 
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swathed up to the chin in a long velvet and fur 
cloak, the hood over her head; and they both 
disappeared in the dark shadows of the shrub- 
bery. Meanwhile Laura went into the library, 
and, after writing her letter, she looked at the 
clock and found that an hour, instead of half- 
an-hour, had elapsed since her lover had left 
her, and she half reproached herself for not 
having been more gracious to him, and thought 
she would make up for it by joining him in the 
grounds. So she ran up into her room, put on 
her sealskin and wound some black lace about her 
head and slipped out alone and unnoticed. 

The moon was at that moment hiding her 
brilliancy behind some fleecy clouds. She stood 
a few seconds and listened to catch the sound 
of footsteps, but, hearing none, she dived into 
the shrubbery, thinking that would be the most 
likely place to find Lord Langford. 

She wandered about its labyrinth of paths, but 
nowhere could she find him ; rather tired out at 
last by walking in her high-heeled evening shoes 
she ensconced herself on a seat deep buried in an 
ivy- wreathed bower, and, leaning back, she deter- 
mined to wait there a bit on the chance of his 
coming by that way^ when^ if he came^ she would 
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surprise him by suddenly coming forth, and would 
chide him for his tardiness in coming for her. So 
she sat there for some time^ dreaming about her 
future. This man with his good looks and 
princely presence was by degrees making progress 
into Laura's affections; she was decidedly proud 
of her future lord, and she felt there was a wealth 
of affection and tenderness lurking in his fierce 
nature which she could in time, if she chose^ 
win over and make all her own. Then she would 
share his ambition in politics, she would help him 
do some good in the world, and be the friend of 
the poor and oppressed. The dream was a pleas- 
ing one, and she allowed her imagination to dwell 
on it, her senses lulled deliciously by the thrill of 
a nightingale on a neighbouring tree, awakening 
the stillness with his impassioned song. 

Her ear suddenly caught the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, still some distance off; she buried 
herself deeper into the dark recess of the arbour, 
thinking she would wait until he was close upoii 
her. The trailing ivy and creepers formed a 
screen, and she was completely shut out from the 
view of any passers by. 

The footsteps came nearer, but surely they were 
those of more than one person? They were now 
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dose to the entrance of her retreat. Tt was Lord 
Langford, but not alone ; His arm was wound about 
a woman's figure^ which seemed to woo his 
embrace, for her shoulders were almost pillowed 
on his heart. It was Ladj Fulton. Laura was 
transfixed ; and before she realized that her posi- 
tion was not altogether an honourable one, they 
had passed by her and then came to a standstill 
a few yards off. Lord Langford bent over his 
companion, and, suddenly raising her bared 
arms, which gleiamed forth from the loose sleeves 
-of her cloak, she wound them round his neck, 
and their lips met in one long, passionate kiss. 

Laura's head reeled as she clenched her hands 
together in all the agony of wounded pride and 
humiliation at what she witnessed. 

" Thank God ! " she muttered, "that man is not 
my husband ! ^' and then, '^ Poor Sir George ! *' 

The two lovers walked slowly away with lagging 
footsteps, their forms swaying under the intoxi- 
cating influence of passion, and their two shadows 
iorming but one as they disappeared round a turn- 
ing. Laura shivered under the shock her whole 
nature had sustained as she stood for one moment 
trying to realize what all this must mean to her ; 
then she rapidly gained the house by another 
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pathway, and got in by a side entrance. Lady 
Fulton had gone upstairs, and his Lordship was 
not to be seen, he had joined the men in the 
smoking room. So Laura, after wishing tha 
Duchess and her aunt, who were sitting over 
the fire in the drawing room, *' good-night," glided 
upstairs to her bedroom. There she hastily 
undressed, and, dismissing her maid, locked her 
door, and throwing herself on her bed burst into 
a paroxysm of tears. She was not one to give 
way readily to expressions of grief, her pride 
would come to her rescue; and if she had not 
been alone there, no eye would ever have seen 
or guessed at the war of conflicting emotions^ 
raging in her soil. 

Then she questioned herself, if she had really 
and passionately loved that man, would all this 
have happened? And her pride rose up and 
consoled her by whispering ^* no." She had been 
eold to him and repulsed him, where she might 
have been loving and tender, and his man^s heart, 
yearning for love he sought from her, yielded. 
to temptation, so hard for a man to battle against 
when it comes in the shape of a pretty woman 
who offers him what the other refused him* 
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Since the cup was dashed from his lips he had 
grasped at its shadow. 

Laura's generous nature, always ready to take 
the blame on herself and bear the consequences, 
understood this^ her nature was too lofty to allow 
the petty feeling of jealousy to find a resting 
place there; but the flitting vision of a possible 
love, which she had begun to imagine was 
gradually warming her heart and asserting the 
promise of its future empire over it, was dead 
within her for ever (for there is no resurrection in 
love), and it was over this poor, bleeding thing 
that her heart was grieving^ and over her poor 
disappointed self too. Was she then never to 
love? and when her heart was throwing open its 
gates to admit the stranger, and in unquestioning 
fidth accept him as a '* conquering hero,^' was the 
bandage to be so cruelly torn from her eyes and 
she to bdiold in him but a thief under a prince's 
garb come to steal away her best thoughts and 
highest aspirations, and give her in return but 
a bhghted faith and dishonoured love! The 
tiiought was a bitter one, and how she longed 
tor a mother's love, a sister's sympathy, her dear 
uncle's sheltering affection and strong good sense 
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to guide lier; bat she was alone. Her window 
was wide open^ and the cold stars glittered and 
blinked at her, as if they were Heaven's tears 
weeping with her ; but then there was the glorious 
moon, the empress of the night, shining above 
them all with a steadfast light, as if she would 
say, *' Poor wounded soul, look up and believe in 
greatness and goodness still; when all these 
troubles and worries shall have passed away I 
shall still reign on queen of the skies; though 
storms may rage, and darkness cloud about me, I 
am still here to shine out again calm, and peace- 
ful, and unchangeable ; so let your faith rise above 
and triumph over all things, and come forth the 
stronger and purer as gold from the furnace." 

Then Lady Pulton's figure rose before her eyes. 
The woman who was her guest, and should have 
been her friend, this woman of the world who 
ought to have generously guarded this young 
girl's honour, had betrayed it ! And again the hot 
tears coursed each other down Laura's cheeks as 
she felt how' badly she had been used 1 Then her 
sweet nature sought an excuse, even for the woman, 
where another would have found but bitter scorn 
and hatred. 

'* Perhaps," thought Laura, " she herself was 
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one day betrayed^ and where she loved more 
de^ly than I did^ and it lias made her reckless 
and forgetful of what is right and due to herself 
and to others. Well! I will not be the one to 
judge her, she must go her way too, and I am 
alone, and must bear it all as best I can." 

The stars were paling in the rosy tints of dawn^ 
and the birds astir and singing joyously to wel- 
come the first streaks in the eastern sky, which 
heralded the rising sun, as Laura closed her heavy 
eyes and found rest in a peaceful sleep. 

When she awoke and looked at her watch it waa 
eleven o'clock, and the sun streaming in at her 
window, and her maid knocking quietly at her 
door with a cup of tea. She rose and unlocked it. 

** Oh, miss," said Biddies, " did you have your 
window as wide open as that all night? The night 
dews are too heavy, the window should have been 
closed half way down. I came at eight o'clock 
with your tea, but getting no answer I thought 
you were asleep. Ton are looking very pale. Miss 
Laura P *' 

" Yes, dear old thing, but I am quite well, I was 
very tired last night.'' 

''His Lordship has been asking for you, Miss 
]jaura, he said if you were not well enough to see 
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hhn. this morning he would put off his departure 
fintil this afbemoon.'^ 

Laura had her blotting book brought to her and 
wrote on a small sheet of note paper, which she 
addressed and sealed — 

<^Deab Lobd Lanofosd, 

" Please do not put off your journey until 
a later hour. I ask you this as a favour. I will 
write to you to Grosvenor Square by this after- 
noon's post and explain my reason. 

** Good-bye, 

"Tours sincerely, 

"Lauba Stacey.'* 

Biddies was despatched with the letter, and 
when she returned she said — 

<< I gave the letter to his Lordship, miss ; he 
read it and did not look over pleased, if I may be 
excused for saying so, and he said, * Tell your mis- 
tress I will do as she wishes.* '* 

Laura, whilst she was dressing, saw the break 
drive round to the front entrance, and soon depart 
again with Lord Langford, his servants, and lug- 
gage, and then she felt that romance in her life 
was gone and over, and it left her colder and more 
determined than ever to forfeit any fortune rather 
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than perjure herself by swearing to honour and 
obejy and live her life with a man she could not 
at least look up to with respect and trust. 

When she came downstairs it was lunch time ; 
Ladv Fulton, who had also only just put in an ap- 
pearance, looked pale, and her eyes were heavy as 
if from having passed a restless night. Laura 
bowed and said — 

^' Good morning/' but she somehow managed to 
avoid seeing the hand which was half extended 
towards her. 

Her JLadyship thought to herself — 

^' Laura has possibly heard of my evening 
ramble with her lover, last evening, who must 
have kept her waiting and she is jealous, silly 
little fool, why did she not go with him herself/* 
She secretly chuckled, she was one of those women 
who take delight in tasting forbidden fruit, and 
consider it a triumph to take a man away from 
another woman. 

After luncheon] Laura went into her room and 
shut herself in, and wrote to Lord Langford. She 
hardly knew how to express herself, and she wrote 
several letters before she was satisfied with what 
she had said. At last she determined to send this 
one:— 
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*' Deab Lord Lahofobd^ 

'^ I scarcely Imow how to express to 
jon wliat I have to saj, the task is one so deeply 
painful to me, and at the same time so hnmiliat- 
ing. However, jou will understand when I tell 
you that I was the unwilling spectator of a certain 
love passage which passed between you and Lady 
Fulton last evening in the shrubbery, I had gone 
there to meet you ; as you did not come back for 
me I thought I would join you. Not finding yon 
about the grounds, I was sitting in the arbour by 
the pathway leading to the glen. When I heard 
your approaching footsteps I waited, intending to 
come forth just as you were passing by and give 
you a fright, and a scolding at the same time, for 
neglecting to come for me. When I saw yon 
with Lady Fulton I was too much astonished to 
move, and you had passed by me before I realised 
that my position was as distasteful as it was 
painful to me. I need say no more. That answer 
which I told you I would give you on Christmas 
Day I must send you now. After what has 
passed, you yourself could scarcely wish it to be 
a different one from this — ^that all in the shape of 
love must be at an end between us. I need 
scarcely add that the reason for it will be alone 
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known in this world to you and I — as far as I am 
concerned. Whatever injury you do that woman, 
I will not be the means of adding to it by ever 
mentioning her name in connection with your 
own. Let this be a dead secret between us, and 
I entreat you to think seriously over the cruelty 
of doing anything likely to bring ruin on a 
woman, and cast her adrift on the world's hard 
judgment, and destroy her whole future and that 
of her husbaiid, for poor Sir George is a kind 
man, madly infatuated about his wife, whom he 
implicitly believes in. Is your love for her great 
enough to make up for so much mischief? Well, 
I cannot understand how love can exist under 
such circumstances, when it can only be obtained 
by the ruin of two human souls, and the de- 
struction of all self-respect ! This is the last 
time this subject must ever be referred to be- 
tween U8, so forgive me if I have said too 
much. I hope we may remain friends ; it was a 
mistake our ever contemplating being anything- 
nearer to each other. I dare say I have been 
somewhat to blame in the matter ; if so, forgive- 
me. 

" The Fultons are going to Brighton in a few 
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days, and your mother leaves us tcKmorrow. We 
shall dwindle down to qttite a small party. 

'' Believe me always, 

" Tour sincere friend, 

"Lauba Stacbt.** 

A few days afterwards Laura received this 
reply : — 

''Deab Miss Stacet, 

^' It would be vain in me to try to de* 
fend my conduct, as I equally feel that it would 
be so to endeavour to excuse it in your eyes, and 
plead your forgiveness. You have pronounced 
your decree, and I must abide by it. It has 
destroyed all my hopes of future happiness. 
The devil had possession of me that evening, 
and if you had only come out with me you 
would have brought me back to my better self. 
You are the only woman, Laura, that I have 
loved, or ever shall love in this world. The 
dream is over 1 And I know it has been all my 
own fault, and I must put up with the bitter 
consequences. 

^' I shall leave England, and travel for a year 
or two, and when I come back, if I ever do come 
Toajdk^ I trust you will find it more easy to give me 
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iihat iriendsliip you so generously ofiFer me, al- 
-thoTigli, in my own estimation, I have forfeited 
<eyeii that. 

^* Good-bye, and God bless you. 

" Your devoted, 

" Lakgfobd.'' 



X. 



SOCIAL QUABBELS AND BELIGIOUS SOBUFLES. 

Glenade returned to comparative quiet after the 
Duchess of Bosemounty and Lady Fulton^ and Mr. 
de Yere, with their suites of servants, had left ; 
then a new relay of visitors put in an appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Dovecourt-Hanbury came down with his 
handsome young wife. She had been a school- 
fellow of Mrs. Norton's, and the latter had never 
quite forgiven her for having married a man 
belonging to one of the oldest families in Eng- 
land^ whilst her own charms had but succeeded 
in fascinating Mr. Norton, of St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 

Mr. Dovecourt had a large fortune to begin 
with, but it had been increased by the death of 
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an uncle^ Mr. Haubuiy^ wlio had left his favourite 
nephew a beautiful estate in Leicestershire and 
£16,000 a year, on coming into which Mr. Dove^ 
court had to take his micle's name. 

A queer customer was this Mr. Dovecourt* 
Hanbury. To those who thoroughly understood 
his eccentricities he was a generous, kind- 
hearted, loyal gentleman, truthful and honour- 
able in the highest degree, staunch and unswerv- 
ing in all points of honour ; but he would fight 
and squabble over a sixpence which was due to 
him. By the same post that he wrote to a trades- 
man disputing a trifling sum which he had been 
overcharged, he would send a cheque for JE20, 
anonymously, to some pitiable case he had read 
about in that morning's paper. 

Mrs. Norton was fond of a gamble, although 
she never allowed her love of gain to go beyond 
a certain risk on her own side. She played for 
gain. Mr. Dovecourt-Hanbury also loved a 
gamble, but played to win, not for the sake of 
the money, but for the glory of success. He 
was willing to play at stakes however high they 
might be, and to pay up without a murmur; 
indeed, he was never in better spirits than when 
he lost, if he only lost fairly ; but then he would 
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not sit down to be calmlj '^fleeced," as be called 
ity bj people wbo tbongbt, because he bappened 
to be a millionaire, be was open g^me to be 
'' victimized/' tbej were to take every advantage 
•in the game and give him none. His sense of 
justice rebelled against this unfair division, and 
■consequently the card-playing evenings at Glen- 
ade were frequently enlivened by social storms, 
generally between Mrs. Norton and Mr. Dovecourt- 
Hanbury, and sometimes a young nephew of the 
late Mr. Norton's, Mr. Harry Norton, a young 
•snob, who succeeded in making himself disagree- 
able by his forwardness, conceit and ignorance, 
jbnd was always backed up by his aunt. He was 
engaged to marry Miss Jones, who was also stay- 
ing at Glenade. 

'* Now, Willie/' said Mrs. Norton to Mr, Dove- 
court-Hanbury one evening, "ore you ready to 
1?layP" 

" Tes, Mrs. Norton ; but I don't see your money 
1)efore you." 

*' I have got three sovereigns to begin with ; if 
I lose them I cajx write ' J Os.' I suppose they 
Me as good as mcmej 9 " 

^ J don't see the fan of that ; it ought to be 
f S* M* D* ' pr no play« I am quite willing to 
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put down my money, but I want to see the 

other's/' 

" Go on, Willie ; don't be disagreeable." 

'' I am not disagreeable ; but if we are to play 

for money, why then let's play for money, that's 

^^ Lord I what a troublesome man you are,, 
to be sure ! Anybody would think you had but 
£800 a-year to Uve upon." 
' " If I had but £300 a year I should not 
gamble. Well, where's your money, or I 
don't play?" 

" Well, here are three five pound notes in my 
pocket-book; will that satisfy youP Or do you 
wish to look at them, and see that they are 
genuine ? " 

"I will trust you, Mrs. Norton. By-the-bye^ 
just please to give me the half-crown I lent you 
last evening. Thank you" (pocketing it with a 
chuckle), " now we are all right, let's begin." 

The game would go on peacefully enough for 
about three quarters of an hour, when a £resh 
outburst would take place. 

" I tell you, Mrs. Norton, you must be looed. 
I was looed just five minutes ago for the very 
8ame thing. You yourself said it was to be the 
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role, and jou must abide bj it. Yon are only 
looed for £3, and I was looed for £25, and looed 
again on that/' 

'^ I never looked at the cards, I merely tamed 
them over without thinking/' 

" More goose you then for not looking 1 You 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lam.b, 
and looed you are I " 

" I will not be looed, Mr. Dovecourt-Hanbury, 
I teU you.'* 

" Very well, Mrs. Norton, then I refuse to play 
any longer.'* 

Mrs. Norton throws down her cards with a loud 
noise on the top of the scattered pack, and rises 
from the table. 

" This is most unjust to the rest of the table," 
exclaimed Mr. Dovecourt-Hanbury, as everyone 
turned over and looked at their cards from curi- 
osity to see what they would have had to play 
with. ** There is little Miss Jones, who has been 
losing all the evening, held two aces, one of them 
trumps. I call this simple robbery ! " 

^' I had nothing of a hand," said Mrs. Norton, 
<' and should have lost, and been looed again. I 
am glad it is stopped." 

** Yes, I dare say you are," said Mr. Dovecourt- 
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Hanbury, tearing np, out of sight, under the 
iiable, an I U of Miss Jones's which he held 
^or £6 10s. "Now then, Mrs. Norton, here is 
jour I U for £2 10s., which you gave me 
because you did not think it was lucky to change 
a fiver.'' 

** Oh, Law ! what a screw you are ! Fancy 
bothering" me for that beggarly £2 lOs. now 1 " 

" Short accounts make long friends, you know, 
my dear madam.'' 

"You must have a precious lot of old friends 
then," said Mrs. Norton, "for you never allow 
their accounts to be anything but short ones." 

** By-the-bye, Mr. Hanbury," said Miss Jones, 
^*that reminds "me, where is my I O U ? I gave 
you one, I am sure, for some pounds." 

*' Did you. Miss Jones P I think you must be 
mistaken, for I have no I U of yours." 

" I am positive you must have it." 

" Well, look and see for yourself." 

No I U of Miss Jones's being forthcoming, 
her little heart gave a leap of satisfaction at the 
thought that her small next quarter's pocket 
money would not be so much the less. 

And thus it was that Mr. Dovecourt-Hanbury's 
grand and generous nature was totally misunder* 
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stood bj small minds, who, jealous of his positioir 
and brilliant fortune^ called him a '^ screw/' 

Bat the days were fast shortening, and the 
weather, which hitherto had been warm and 
bright, turned suddenly cold, dark, and stormy as 
November approached. 

Laura was longing for the comforts of her 
London house, and her heart, restless and un- 
satisfied, wanted the bustle and continual dissi- 
pations and distractions which a town alone 
affords. There is no such a thing as solitude to 
the heart that loves, and is beloved; for it is 
never alone. To those who have Love's eternal 
sunshine in their souls, nature is always, and 
under every aspect, a sympathising companion; 
be she bathed in light, and wreathed in smiles, or 
dark and overcast, wild and stormy, she never 
jars on the senses, or awakens discord or mis- 
trust ; those feelings are bred, not by nature, but 
by contact with the world and humanity, not 
suggested by communion with the grand solitudea 
of the " God made country." But to the heart 
that is unsatisfied, thirsting for that love which 
is one of our noblest instiucts, the solitude of 
nature only makes its throbbings more distinctly 
heard, and the blank more unbearable still ; for 
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rSncli there is more comfort in the noise and bustle 
of town life, intellectual pursuits, the clamour of 
business, the contact with human existence, and 
human struggles, and human woes, the contem- 
plation of which forces us for a time to forget 
our own sorrows and our own selves. 

Laura, who had begun to almost look forward 
with interest to her future, thinking she had at 
length met with another life into which to merge 
her own, all at once found the cup she was thirst- 
ing for dashed from her lips ; containing poison,, 
instead of the nectar diTine she fondly imagined 
was going to stir new life within her ; and she 
was again alone ! always to be alone ! The wild 
glens and purple-heathered moors had lost their 
charm to her ; she felt she nLUst fill her loneliness 
And occupy her time with something more than 
HiB indulgence of dreams which were never to 
become realities. A husband's love, the caresses 
o{ children, were never to crown her lot in life. 
She envied little Miss Jones, who was going to be 
joaarried to that little snob Harry Iforton. Was 
jDot his snobbism redeemed by his love for that 
:girl; for after all he was marrying her for love 
'Hone, he was well off and she had nothing; 
-ibey would live in some neat little suburban viUa,, 
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she would have her brougham to drive about in, 
and eapb day's sunset would bring her lover back 
to her side, and they would talk together in the 
evenings over subjects of mutual interest, and 
the darkness of night would come, but to find 
them more closely united still in a lover's em- 
brace; he wouJd bring his vulgar City friends 
home from Saturday to Monday, and because they 
were hds friends she would never perceive their 
vulgarity, and smile pleasantly on them in the 
freshness of her youth and beauty. Poor Laura 
drew the picture in her mind's eye until she 
almost envied the little unpretending girl, who 
was her guest, and whose happiness threw a cer- 
tain radiance of beauty about her which she would 
not otherwise have possessed. 

Of course she would have many more offers^ 
£8,000 a year was not to be disdained in these 
mercenary times I Although Laura was perfectly 
aware of her own beauty, still doubts would iu 
future always arise and poison her mind as to the 
disinterestedness of men who sought her ia 
marriage ; her faith had been shaken, the bloom 
of her illusions had been swept away by rough 
handling. She would not again allow herself to 
be made such a fool of! Love in the present day 
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was but a question of pounds, shillings^ and 
pence, and marriage the ceremony that secured it, 
the Church the place desecrated bj a perjured 
honour in order to possess it; the commercial 
treaty signed, each goes their own way, the two 
paths seldom lie beside each other, but diverge in 
opposite directions to only meet again, some- 
times at the family grave, where those who have 
chosen to be parted in life are made to sleep side 
by side in death. What a fool she was to dream 
of an ideal marriage ! the giving up of her entire 
nature to her soul's affinity, to love him, to trust 
him, to honour him, and to implicitly believe in 
him ; to live his life as she would wish to die his 
death, and thus love on through the "dream to 
come." She knew what her nature was capable 
of, but anything short of this entire devotion it 
would be impossible for her to give. With her it 
was all or nothing. And must her life then be a 
lonely and obscure one ? All the luxuries, the value 
of which she fully appreciated, were to be dis- 
carded, and she must drop into a small existence, 
made up of self-denial or economy ; the first were 
easier than the exercise of the latter ; to '* screw ** 
was one of those accomplishments the most foreign 
to her character, she would rather have walked the 
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distance than pay a cabman jnst his liard fare and 
no more. Laura understood well her own nature, 
and she shivered at the thought of the hard life 
she would have to drop into^ but it was not to be 
avoided without loss of honour, and she braced 
herself to face it bravely, and &ce it in its most 
gloomy aspect. 

The remaining time she was still to be in Scot- 
land was spent in quiet rides and drives with Jack, 
and planning for. herself useful occupations 
when she returned to town. 

'' Laura," said Jack one morning, after break-^ 
fast, as he was smoking his cigarette and watching 
his cousin's queenly form moving about the room 
and gliding in and out of the conservatory, arrang-- 
ing her flowers, '^ Laura, I have an idea that you 
are miserable ; there seems to me that a light has 
gone out of your face, which I cannot help fancy- 
ing was kindled there by the presence of Lord 
Langford — I cannot help thinking you are in love 
with him, and you feel the void created by his 
absence, and are dull in consequence. Am I 
right? I am not such a fool as not to see that he 
is madly in love with you, so why should you feel 
so miserable, dear 9 " 
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** Oh, Jack, I am so lonely, I have no one to 
-confide in, to talk to, to ask advice of (that I 
would care to receive), but you; you are my dear 
•cousin and brother, all in one, and I can trust you 
and speak to you with open heart. I fancy. Jack, 
there was a love beginning to dawn in my heart 
for Lord LaDgford,^' said Laura, the crimson blood 
flooding cheek and temple. '^ Thank God, the 
blow which destroyed it came before it had in- 
vaded my nature and taken entire possession of 
me. I confess that I think him handsome, and 
•one of the most thoroughbred men I have ever 
met—* I admire him, and should have been proud 
io call him my husband : but that, Jack, is never 
to be now. You must not ask me the reason, for 
I could not tell it even to yon. You must not 
think badly of him either. The fault has been 
entirely mine. I expected too much, more than a 
woman ought to expect in the present day from a 
man like Lord Langford, whose very position and 
Accomplishments lay him open to temptations on 
^1 sides. I suppose it would have been the same 
with any other man placed in the same position. 
^The old days of chivalry, when a knight's motto 
was ' Dieu, mon honneur et ma Dame,' are dead 
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and goney we oxilj find tbem in romances and 
novels, and little of that in novels of the present 
da J. ' Nous avons passe tont cela ! ' '' 

"I don't like to hear yon speak so bitterly, 
dear; I should be sorry to think that faith, and 
constancy, and loyalty are not to be found in onr 
time — life would not be worth living," 

'* Nor do I think it is. Jack. If I had my choice 
I should wish that I had never been bom, it is all 
a grand mistake. How I envy those whose 
thoughts are aU fixed on religion, those are alone 
to be envied, for their hopes, their ideas, their as- 
pirations, belong to another world, and this world 
is powerless to destroy or dim them, or infiuence 
them in any way — they soar above it all, they live 
a life of their own. Fate may persecute them. 
Death even is powerless to terrify them, but is^ 
welcomed as a friend, with a smile on the lip and 
joy in the heart.'' 

" Really, Laura, you give me the ^ blue devils ! ' 
We shall have you becoming a nun and taking the 
veiL" 

'' Never, Jack, for I do not believe in their faith 
although I admire and respect it. I cannot play 
at religion, and bow my head and swear I believe 
in certain doctrines of the Church of Eome, and 
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the Church of England, which far from believing 
in, I consider downright blasphemy. That is why 
I so rarely go to church. I do not go because I 
consider that every time I attend service there I am, 
to a certain extent, perjuring myself and am dis- 
loyal to the God whom I adore, and whose spirit, 
as revealed in the Bible to my mind, is totally and 
diametrically opposed to what is generally repre- 
sented and preached in our fashionable churches^ 
The religion of the day, Jack, is a perfect farce, 
and everyone knows it ! It is a dead letter — the 
spirit has left it. Women go to church to show off 
their clothes, and intoxicate themselves with the 
music if it is good ; men go (when they do go, which 
must be said to their credit, is not often) to look 
at the women, and the spirit of divine Christianity 
is as foreign an element, as a rule, in that assem- 
bly, and more foreign to it, than in the lowest 
poverty-stricken haunts of our London slums ! It 
is not because I have no veneration for religion,, 
but because I have so high a one that I refuse to 
go and listen to the fashionable twaddle of the 
day ! '' 

"I never looked upon it in that light, Laura, 
though I must say I don't much care about going 
to church, but that was, I thought, because you 

L 
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80 seldom go. I do like the music when it is good. 
I saw Lady Falton one Sunday write a note on the 
fly leaf of her prayer book, and pass it to Colond 
Bolton. I confess I thought it rather bad taste. 
I do hate that woman, Laura ! she looks upon me 
in the light of a boy, and thinks she can snub me. 
I am not such a fool as she thinks though ! Sir 
George is a million times too good for such a lump 
of selfishness as she is I '' 

Laura said nothing, but she thought so to. 



XI. 

MBS. NOBTON's BUGGESTIOlSr. 

Eablt in November^ the Glenade party returned 
to town ; the Nortons to their mansion at 
Queen's Gate, and Laura Stacej to the comfort- 
able house in Bussell Square. Since she had left 
it she felt as if she had lived a lifetime— a 
•chapter in its volume filled with bitter ezperiences 
and heart's suffering, and wounded pride. Such 
experiences chasten and are wholesome discipline 
to those who require them; it is good that selfish- 
ness (humanity's great failing) should be taught 
by chastisement the pain it so often inflicts on 
others^ but Laura Stacey's noble nature was fiiU 
of compassion and thoughtfulness of others, and 
she never gave pain willingly to any livii^ things 
She aU but rebdled against the haxshness of her 
destiny^ and for one moment felt as if Bhe would 
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for the future steel herself with impenetrable 
pride and coldness, and become a thorough 
** worldling," receiving men's devotion as an 
agreeable passe-tempsy and give them a stone in 
return for their love ; their lives might be spoiled 
as (me had all but spoiled hers, and with the con- 
sciousness of her own beauty, the knowledge also 
asserted itself that she had power to do this. If 
she could only close her heart against every spark 
of feeling and pity, her life would be one the 
world would envy, for the world judges super- 
ficially, and envies the young beauty robed "in 
purple and fine linen," crowned with peerless 
graces and surrounded by wealth, who has but to 
appear, be seen, and conquer ; it does not dream 
of the heart which beneath the cold, dead weight 
of the blaze of diamonds which clasps it, may be 
faint and weary ; or perceive above the smile of 
triumph the tears lurking in the depths of those 
star-like eyes, and ready to brim over. 

Men call such a woman a heartless coquette, 
little thinking that such coldness is too often but 
a woman's self-defence, taught her by sad ex- 
perience and the bitter disappointment that 
follows the shattering of an idol, and the belief 
in a too high ideal of man's perfection. 
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Lord Langford had kept his word and gone to 
America, without their having met again. 

Laura astonished her friends and acquaintances 
by the abnost reckless life she began to lead. 

Li the spring she was presented at Court by the 
Duchess of Kosemount, and Boyalty smiled upon 
her. All London rang with her beauty; no party 
was considered a success where she did not 
appear. But Laura had become wayward and 
capricious. Unlike the professional beauties of 
the day, whose faces stare at one from every shop 
window, and glare upon us in every public resort, 
from the Eow in the morning, to the meetings at 
Sandown and Hurlingham in the afternoon, until 
their very beauty palls upon us, as we know them 
more than by heart. Laura, on the contrary, 
made herself so scarce and was so dif&cult to 
*' get at," that she was called " the unattain- 
able ; " but she never broke faith, where she had 
promised to attend a party given by a friend. 

When the whole room was awaiting her appear- 
ance, her wondrous beauty the theme of every 
conversation, a silence would fall on her entering 
it, her small, perfect head rising almost on a level 
with the men's, and a certain dreamy voluptuous- 
ness about her walk which men went mad about 
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and women envied and made csricatores of them- 
selves in tiying to imitate ; the j endeavoured to 
copy her dress, which was always costly, but 
simple and in perfect good taste — ^forgetting that 
an indifferent original is better than a bad eopy 
—and in every attempt to vie with her, only suc- 
ceeded in making themselves ridicnlons, for the 
moment Laura Stacey entered a room other women, 
sank into comparative insignificance. 

Bat she had too much mind and heart to give 
herself up to gaieties alone ; those who saw her 
armed for conquest, brilliant in costly clothes and 
jewels worthy of a queen, did not also see her on 
other days dressed in a simple black dress, but 
which suited her better than silks and satins be- 
came other women, patrician from the tips of her 
neatly-gloved fingers down to her well-booted 
small feet, with their Andalusian instep, getting 
into her brougham laden with presents, and drive 
away to some of the most poverty-stricken parts 
of London, or visiting her friends at the hos- 
pitals. 

One of the complaints whiek most awakened 
her interest and sympathy was consumption, for 
her mother had died of it she had been told ; and 
't)e!rhap8, too, there was something frttraethH^ to 
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-kev in the yery beauty of some of the suflFerers, 
who to the last retain the delusive flush of health 
and beauty on their cheek, 

Mrs. Norton — ^who had been "egging" on her 
son to propose to Laura, completely failed in per- 
suading him that^t woidd be the best thing in the 
world for him and Laura if they were to marry — 
thought she would, as a last resource, try her own 
powers of eloquence on her niece. 

She caUed late one afternoon in BusseU Square, 
and finding Laura at home and alone, sat down 
and commenced operations. But it is one thing 
to form a plan of battle and another to carry it 
out when in front of the enemy. There was a 
certain ^* stand-ofBlshness " about Laura's yery 
graciousness of manner, which made a subject 
personal and strictly concerning herself alone 
dif&cult to broach; so, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Norton's extra loud yoice, put on for the occasion, 
and yarious little preliminary coughs and "hums" 
intended as an introduction, she did not feel quite 
80 much at her ease or so confident of success in 
the enemy's presence as she did when she had 
formed her plans of attack that morning en- 
sconced in a comfortable arm-chair in her own 
boudoir. 
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*' Laura, I am the only near female relation you 
have in the world, and I feel it my duty to give 
you advice where I think it is necessary, although 
you do not consult me about anything. You 
appear to me to be leading a very reckless life, 
you must know that it cannot last^I think 'you 
might try to look upon me more in the light of a 
mother, although, I suppose, I am not quite old 
enough for that; at all events, as an elder sister^ 
and open your heart a little more to me about 
your love affairs." 

" My dear aunt, I have no love affairs.'* 

*' Nonsense ! Don't tell me ! I have got two eyes 
in my head, and I can see well enough that you are 
gadding about as you do, not so much for the 
pleasure of the thing as to drown thought. I 
suppose Lord Langf ord jilted you ? " 
. Laura thought in her own mind it amounted to 
about that, but she replied — 

'^Lord Langford and I have decided on re- 
maining friends only. We were never engaged, 
you know, aunt, although I once had an idea that 
I should marry him." 

" Well, I suppose you would not have been such 
a fool as to refuse him if he had proposed to 
you P " 
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I would rather, aunt, if you please, drop this 
subject. I do not consider that it concerns any- 
body but he and I, and we thoroughly under- 
;8tand each other. I shall never marry Lord 
Langford." 

** Do you mean to be an old maid then P Surely 
j-ou do not intend to forfeit a large fortune be- 
cause you fancy there is no man living good 
enough to be your husband?'' 

" That would not be my reason, aunt ; but mar- 
riage, to my idea^ should be something more than 
a mere contract. I feel I must love and honour 
.11 man I am about to spend my whole life with." 

" Love is all rubbish ! I consider it indelicate 
in a woman to be in love with any man until he 
is her husband ! Eespect is another thing.'' 

Then, clearing her throat, and wriggling herself 

about uncomfortably in her chair, with a sudden 

Jerk, and not daring to meet Laura's honest eyes, 

but looking down at the broad tips of her walking 

boots — 

" Why don't you settle the matter by marrying 
Jack? He would make you a very first-rate hus- 
band." 

"Aunt, you are speaking for yourself, and I 
know in my heart that dear old Jack would be 
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very angry if he knew what you were saying to- 
me. I dare say you mean it kindly, but it is 
scarcely fair to Jack. I love him so dearly, and 
have such faith and trust in his good, honest 
nature, that anything you can day would not cast 
a shadow of difference over my sisterly regard for 
him, otherwise it might almost make me dislike 
him. Why, Jack! whom I have always looked 
upon as a brother ! What a horrible idea I No, 
indeed, I am too fond of him as a brother to risk 
losing that love for the shadow of another, which 
would never be ; the very thought of such a thing 
connected with dear old Jack is desecration to the^ 
regard I have for him.'* 

'^Well, I don't pretend to understand your 
high-flown notions, Laura ! They are beyond me. 
Tou fly so high that you will flnd you have lost 
yourself one fine day, and your fortune too ! But. 
poverty will soon bring you back to your senses- 
when it is too late ! *' 

" Poverty will never lose me the friends who 
truly love me. Jack least of all." 

*' Oh, well, there ! I have said my say, and it 
was all for your interest I said it. Jack is quite- 
well enough off as he is, I am sure ! He does not 
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want your monej, but I believe lie would marry 
you if you would have him/* 

'* Dear old Jack, I dare say he would, to save my 
fortune for me, but he is no more in love with me 
tiian I am with him, and I should not allow him 
to make the sacrifice even if he wished it. I hope 
he will one day find a dear little wife worthy of 
him, some liUle girl all sparkle and sunshine, 
ready to enjoy the roses of life which he can 
strew in her pathway, without her possessing the 
unfortunate gift of perceiving their thorns ; not 
an unsatisfied spirit like mine, always on the 
search for ' blue roses,' which, it is said, do not 
exist." 

^' WeU, it is no use talking to you, Laura ! 
When you have grown tired of your pursuit after 
what you yourself say does not exist, how much 
will you be the better for it ? '* 

^'I shall make no pursuit, aunt; I shall be 
satisfied with the flowers of eveiy-day life, and 
make the best of them, but I will only wear next 
my heart my ideal flower.*' 

'* Then it strikes me you will have to wear no 
flower at all, but be content to look on nosegays 
worn by others, to look on and envy ! " 
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'* I will look on^ but I hope I can do that with- 
out grudging others happiness which is denied to 
me. 

*^ You are so obstinate it is quite useless my 
talking to jou. You will find out your mistake 
when it is too late I '' 

'^ I cannot help that I I shall be sorry to lose 
my present comforts, and above all the power 
which money gives to cany out one'a wishes, 
particularly in bringing happiness to others. I 
know I shall feel the loss terribly, but what 
cannot be cured must be endured." 

*' You certainly will not be able to do much for 
others on £500 a year. You will only just be able 
to live yourself 1 " 

This thought haunted Laura, and more than 
ever made her regret that her uncle should have 
made so odd a will, not wishing to deprive her 
of the fortune (of that she felt sure), but ob- 
liging her, as it were, to marry. 

Mrs. Norton went back to Queen's Gate, the 
object of her visit unattained, and it need not 
be mentioned that Jack was not enlightened on 
the subject. 



xn. 

jack's fboposal. 

Lttaba was often accompanied by Jack in her 
charitable expeditions to the hospitals. One 
afternoon, as they were together visiting one of 
the wards of the Hospital for Consumption at 
Brompton, they were attracted towards the bed 
of one of the inmates. He was a yonng man, 
who did not appear to be more than six-and- 
twenty; the fatal disease had made sad havoc 
with his features, which were remarkable for 
their beauty and refined expression. They both 
stopped talking to him for some time, and were 
surprised at finding that his conversation and 
manners were those of an educated man. He 
appeared to fully realise the hopelessness of the 
complaint from which he was suffering, and spoke 
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in such a sad yet resigned way about tlie end 
which lie seemed confident was fast approaching, 
that Laura's eyes filled with tears, and Jack's 
sympathy was strangely awakened. 

^^ Do you suffer muchP " asked Laura, stooping 
down with compassionate gaze on the broad 
shoulders which were bent forward and con- 
tracted by the fatigue of incessant coughing. 

« At times, miss, I feel very weary. The nights 
are the worst ; I long for daylight to come round 
again, or else for the end to come. Oftenest I 
wish for death, the wind up of it all.^' 

"Ohy but you must not think so despairingly 
of yourself," said Jack ; *^ there are many cuves of 
your complaint, and you have youth to help you. 
How is it you come to be in this hospital instead 
of at home with your friends 9 " 

**Well, sir, I could not afford to be so weH 
attended at home as I am here, and the little 
money I have saved I wish to keep for the only 
relation whom I have in the world, a sister, that 
she may have it when I am gone." 

^^ That is very good and unselfish of you," said 
Laura. " Where is your sister P " 

'^ She is miles away, miss ; in America.^ 

'* Does she know that you are iUP 
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"Oh, no, miss; I would not for worlds that 
she knew of it. She probably could not get back 
from where she is in time to find me aliye, so 
what would be the use of giving her needless pain 
and sorrow P She will know it soon enough, 
poor little thing ! She is my only regret in 
leaving life/' 

Laura's heart was full. What woman who is a 
true woman does not feel a pity partaking of the 
divine at seeing a man suffer? Suffering is 
always cruel to witness, but it especially calls up 
a woman's tenderness when she sees a strong 
man rendered by it as helpless as a little child. 
He, one of the lords of creation, who could in his 
health and strength lift her in one of his powerful 
arms as if she were but a handful of feathers, to 
whom she clings for support and protection as 
the ivy winds itself about the broad limbs of the 
oak, is now rendered powerless by illness to help 
her or himself; he, who was her master, has now 
become dependent on her for that care and atten- 
tion upon whioh his very life hangs. Prostrated 
manhood appeals and calls forth the divinest 
attribute of woman : tenderness and sympathy 
with suffering. 

Jack and Laura both took a wonderful interest 
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in this yoang man, who became their prot4gS. 
They foand that his name was William Staunton, 
that he was a clerk in a house of business in the* 
Gity^ and that his employers thought so well of 
him that they still continued to pay him his 
salary, so that he might have the money to pro- 
cure for himself some comforts in the hospitals 

Jack and Laura visited him almost daily, bring- 
ing with them every possible luxury in the way 
of costly wine and strengthening nourishment,, 
which otherwise he must have done without. The 
disease, a most fluctuating one, at times ceased 
its persecution, and would leave him a short 
respite from suffering. 

Laura questioned the nurse, who appeared to 
think her patient might linger on for some 
months, with great care and the strengthening 
food which he now received; indeed, there were 
days when he was even able to walk about in the 
beautifolly laid-out garden of the hospital, and 
sometimes sit awhile, wrapped in a warm ulster 
(Jack's present), and bask for a few hours in the 
sunshine. 

Jack one day asked if he might be allowed to. 
take him for a drive, and receiving the permis- 
sion, called for him in his phaeton, and they drove 
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quietly along the gleaming Thames as far as 
Bichmond, and although when thej got back the 
poor inyalid was too weak to get out of the 
carriage unassisted, the fresh air did him good, 
and lie slept better that night. 

'^ Laura/' said Jack to his cousin one day, 
"does not Staunton put you in mind of some 
face you have seen before P '' 

"How very odd. Jack! I sometimes fancy, 
whilst I am talking to him, that I have met or 
seen him somewhere before/' 

" That is just what I think, Laura ; and yet I 
cannot remember where." 

'^It is not so much his features as a certain 
trick of the eyebrows, which now and then con- 
tract, and give a sort of pained, and at the same 
time inquiring, expression to the face, which is 
to me very attractive. When I am talking to him 
almost another face at times has appeared to take 
the place of his; but when I try to seize and 
retain its hold on my memory until I have given 
it a name, it is gone again. How very curious it 
is this should have struck us both." 

" Yes, it is very odd that we should feel alike 
about it; it must be a slight resemblance to 
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someone we Iiare met and been thrown with. 
Well, if I were to meet that person again now, 
whoever he or she may be, I should recognise at 
once the likeness to our friend Staunton/' 

" Poor fellow ! " said Jack, '' we shall miss him 
when he is gone. I shall never go into that 
hospital again.'' 

One bright May morning Jack with his cousin 
were sitting in Kensington Gardens. 

<^ Do you know I had a most extraordinary 
dream about you last night, Laura? Don't be 
shocked if I tell it you. I dreamt that you were 
married to Staunton." 

" Oh, Jack, what an idea ! Whatever made 
you dream of such a thing, I wonder? Poor 
fellow I he is the bridegroom of death 1 " 

"Well, but do you know the thoughts that 
were suggested to me by that dream ? They 
came crowding upon me like a sort of inspiration, 
and get rid of them I could not for the life of 
me ! They kept me awake until the morning. 
I hardly dare tell them to you, because I am 
afraid you will, perhaps, be angry.'* 

" Go on. Jack.'' 

" Laura, why should you not many Staunton ? 
There is nothing disgraceful connected with him ; 
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many a woman has married a dying man in order 
that he might be able to provide for her ; that 
you shonld marry him would not ia any way 
hasten his death, and your fortune will then be 
secured to you/' 

" Oh, Jack, I should feel as if I were committing 
murder, trading on that man's death ; for I should 
only marry him on the certainty of being freed 
from him." 

^^I think that is an unnecessary scruple on 
your part; I could understand your objection if 
by marrying him you in any way injured him ; 
but, on the contrary, as long as he is alive he 
will, of course, be provided with laxuries he could 
not have himself afforded, and his last moments 
may be made happy by the assurance that you 
will look after, and provide for life, for anyone 
dear to him whom he leaves behind." 

Laura's mind grasped the fact that if she con- 
sented to what Jack proposed, and Staunton also 
consented, her future was secured, a large for- 
tune was at her own disposal, and she need only 
marry again if she met with her ideal lover. 

" But," said Laura, " we must not do evil that 
good may come of it." 

'^ I fail to see any evil that would be done to 
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anyone by your marrying that poor fellow. You 
will not be lis wife.'* 

" Suppose, Jack, that he should get well, how 
oould I introduce such a man to the world as my 

husband P " 

« Don't you know that of all fatal diseases 
consumption is the most hopeless? There is no 
known cure for it." 

" Oh ! how cruel and hard it sounds. Jack. I 
am sure I do not wish the poor fellow to die.'* 

"Whether you wish it or not he is doomed, 
Laura; your wishes can make no diflTerence to 
that, one way or the other.'* 

"Jack, if it can be done I give you my consent; 
and if afterwards my fortune should bring me 
ill-luck, misery, and unhappiness, I will take it 
and bear it as a just punishment for what I have 

done." 

" Laura, I am pleased to find you so sensible on 
the subject. I expected all sorts of objections 
raised. I think you would be doing wisely ; and 
I know when you have once made up your mind 
you will not be like lots of women : wavering 
backwards and forwards in carrying it out. You 
will go pluckily through it. The marriage need 
not be made public at all, or only when the time 
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comes for it to be known : on joor coming of 
age. Whoever you marry has to take your name. 
You retain your own, which simplifies matters/' 

^' How can such a horrible subject be broached 
to that poor fellow P " 

^^ Leave that all to me ; you had better not see 
him again until I have made all necessary ar- 
rangements. Although^Staunton's position as a 
clerk was a humble one, I have ascertained that 
his father was a gentleman." 

Jack was quite elated with the happy thought 
which had suggested itself to him, and which 
he felt satisfied, in his own mind, if carried out 
would be a sure way of securing Laura's happi- 
ness. He loved his cousin dearly, and it would 
have cost him a very bitter pang to have seen her, 
for the sake of a fortune, married to a man whom 
she did not care for, and tied to him for a lifetime 
which might turn out most unhappily ; and yet 
Laura deprived of all those attributes of wealth 
her beauty graced so charmingly, was also a sad 
picture to contemplate. Whilst now, having mar- 
ried Staunton, she would {be a free woman, to act 
according to the dictates of her own heart. He 
felt that the task before him of making the pro- 
posal to Staunton, and, as it were, disposing of his 
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life, short as it was, was not altogether a pleasant 
one ; but he was determined to make it, and de- 
cided that no time shonld be lost. So, hot about 
his project, he drove over that same afternoon to 
the hospital. 

Poor Staunton had had a bad night, which had 
left him in a very exhausted state. 

As Jack approached the bed on which he lay, 
pale and prostrate, he saw his wistful gaze looking 
oat, as he fancied, for the companion who generally 
accompanied him. 

" My cousin is not with me to-day, Staunton.'' 

*^God bless that lady's beautiful face. I was 
looking round for it, sir." 

" That cousin of mine is an angel, Staunton, if 
there ever was one on this earth of ours ; and 
she is as good as she is beautiful. I have come 
to-day to speak to you about her, on a subject 
of very great importance to her. The proposition is 
entirely my own, she has had no part in the thought 
of it. Do you know that it is in your power to do 
her a very great service ? " 

*' Only fancy that being possible to me, sir ! I 
would gladly sacrifice my life, if I had one, in 
order to do her a service." 
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'* My poor fellow, it is your very life that I ask 
of you/' 

Staunton smiled sadly, and, pushing back the 
wavy clusters of his auburn hair, said — - 

^^I am all attention, sir, and thank you for 
this." 

Jack rapidly laid before him Laura's position, 
and told about the will which her uncle had left, 
her distaste to marrying, and the loss of her 
fortune ,if she remained single. Then Jack hesi- 
tated, not knowing into what words to put what 
he had to say, fearing to wound his friend. 

*^ I think I understand it all, sir, and if I am 
mistaken you must please forgive me and forget 
what I am about to say. You would wish that 
she should marry me that she might thus become 
a married woman and yet a free one P I see that 
I am right in my conclusions ; and now, less than 
ever, do 1 rebel against a. fate which has doomed 
me to an early death if it will only delay until 
I can do this that you wish. I am yours and hers, 
body and soul ; but the ceremony I feel sure mast 
take place soon or I shall not be strong enough to be 
allowed to go out. lamgettingvery weak, sir. Tell 
the young lady^ Miss Stacey, that I hope she will 
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not look upon me with repulsion on account of this. 
I am scarcely one of you, the hand of Death is 
already upon me ; I belong to the land of spirits 
rather than to this world of flesh and blood ; and 
the sweet sight of her, now, more than ever, that 
I know I am able to be of service to her, gladdens 
my heart and helps to strengthen my spirit to face 
the last struggle. Ask her to try and not turn from 
me with disgust when we meet. It will be hard 
for her to have to stand by my side under such 
circumstances, even for a few brief moments, but 
those, like the rest, will soon be over. She need 
not be afraid of the dying/' 

'' Staunton, you are a brave and generous souU 
You have divined at what I had to say to you, and 
put it in such noble words that you have saved me 
the humiliation of saying it myself. I need not 
tell you that your sister shall be provided for, and 
a fortune secured to hor, and that your every 
wish shall be sacred to us and carried out to the 
letter.*' 

*^ Thank you, sir. When do you think I shall be 
required to go through the ceremony P " 

*' I will see about that and let you know in good 
time." 

" Thank God, my father's name is without a 
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stain, and although Miss Stacej will hare to hear 
it pronounced in connection with her own patrician 
one, it need bring no blush of shame on a lady's 
cheef 

^' I am sure of that, Staunton," said Jack, 
clasping his thin hand, "and you are yourself 
every inch a gentleman/' 

" Thank you, sir, for those words. And now I 
feel I had better be left alone if you will excuse 
me for saying so ; leave me, sir, and get back into 
the fresh air and sunshine, and please take my re- 
spectful and most devoted expression of thanks to 
the lady, and tell her my life is hers, and that I 
am glad its very worthlessness makes it of value to 
her. I fear a paroxysm is coming on, dear young 
gentleman, leave me to the nurse. I want to 
harbour up all my strength now for that one 
day." 

So Jack drove off, his heart full of sadness, and 
at the same time happy in the thought that his 
plan was so far successful. 

The next morning he set about procuring an 
especial licence, and made the necessary arrange- 
ments that the marriage ceremony should take 
place in the course of a very few days, at a quiet 
little church at Clapham. 
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Jack told Laura how well Staunton had be- 
haved, and also the message he had sent her, and 
she determined she would not give way to a cer- 
tain feeling which, nnder the present circum- 
stances, might have prevented her from again 
visiting the hospital. So the very next day she 
went there, and alone. 

The invalid's pale cheek flushed at the sight of 
her in the splendour of her health and beauty. He 
was better, and was sitting out in the garden. He 
rose from his seat as she approached, and bowed 
low over the hand she held out to him. Her own 
trembled, and, an unusual thing with her, she did 
not raise her eyes, but avoided meeting those grey 
eyes of his with their far-away look, which were 
now fixed upon her in rapt admiration. 

" How kind of you, miss, to come to see me 
again. I did not expect it/' 

''Mr. Staunton, I cannot express to you how 
deeply pained I am, and also how full my heart is 
of gratitude to you that you should have so nobly 
consented to " — 

"Oh, miss," said Staunton interrupting her, 
'^ please do not say another word about that; let 
that subject be discussed by your cousin and my-, 
self alone ; please forget its very existence, or you 
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will make me so very, very unhappy about you. 
Only believe that the knowledge that I can in any 
way whatever be of any use to you or yours, has 
made me the happiest man in all the world. I would 
not exchange places with the first Duke in the 
land ! To die for your sweet sake, lady, who have 
been an angel of mercy to me, is glorious. I 
should not wish to live if I could, when, by dying I 
can serve you better.** 

^' Oh, please do not talk like that, Mr. Staunton, 
rather let us avoid the subject as you said. 1 am 
very glad to see that you are better to-day.*' 

" I feel much better, miss, and I hope I shall 
not go back again for the next few days. I shall 
want all my strength for the day when the young 
gentleman is to call for me ; after that I care not 
how soon the end comes, it will be more than ever 
welcomed by me.** 

" I have brought you some books,** said Laura, 
" but I have left them in the carriage, I will go for 
them.'* 

" Pray do not take the trouble, miss, allow me 
to go.** 

" Indeed! shall not allow you to stir,'* motioning 
him as he rose to resume his seat, and she went to 
the carriage, he watching her graceful figure as it 
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moved away, and wondering if, in the land to 
which he was hastening, the angels were as 
beautiful as she. 

She returned with an armful of books which she 
gave to the nurse, who had come to see how her 
patient was feeling. 

Laura used to pay this girl well, indeed she 
frequently had to force money into her hand 
which she objected to take, as she was well paid, 
and would have done her duty without this, but it 
need not be said that encouragement in the way of 
munificent presents &om Laura did not diminish 
her zeal, and without neglecting her other patients 
the young lady's protege was always the first to 
receive her attentions ; besides, he was young and 
good-looking, which always excites extra sym- 
pathy and devotion in a woman, even in a nurse, 
rendered almost indifferent to suffering by con- 
stantly witnessing it. 

" Gk)od-bye, Mr. Staunton,'* said Laura, extend- 
ing her hand to him, which he retained for one 
brief second within his own, then released with a 
sigh. 

" Good-bye and God bless you, dear lady.'* 

Laura .drove away, a great compassion in her 
heart, and an admiration for the nature of the 
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man who had expressed himself so nobly^ and was 
so resigned to his fate. 

That night she went to' a ball, but whilst the 
best and most distinguished men in London were 
paying her compliments and prostrating them- 
selves and worshipping at her shrine, the vision 
of Stannton's pale face, with its spiritual look, 
and an expression of adoration on it on speaking 
to her, as a priest might wear addressing a saint, 
would float before her eyes, as she thought, had 
that man been bom in such a sphere, how much 
he would have graced it by his good looks alone. 



xin. 

A. PBIVATS HABBIAaE. 

t 

Jack had procured a special licence, and the day 
for Laura's marriage arrived. Jack was to call for 
Staunton in his brougham, and was to give his * 
cousin away ; and she was to meet them at the 
<5hurch at Clapham at four o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Jack had fixed on the ceremony taking place at 
a small suburban church, as he thought it less 
likely they should meet anyone there who knew 
them. 

Laura chose to wear as her wedding costume a 
violet velvet dress, and a long cloak trimmed with 
sables, she had a bunch of fresh violets in her 
bonnet; it was one of her extravagances that 
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she never wore any but nafcnral flowers, and 
another large bunch of violets was fastened on 
her shoulder. 

The day was fine^ the sun shining, and all 
Nature brilliant and joyous in the bright hues of 
spring; one of those gala days on which to 
realize that such things as sickness, mi^ery^ and 
misfortune exist, seems impossible in the laughing 
face of that blue sky, dimpled over by a thousand 
tiny golden clouds. 

Laura Stacey had determined that when i^taun- 
ton should have become her husband his days 
should not be ended at an hospital, and she had 
herself engaged for him a suite of comfortable 
rooms in a good situation in Kensington, where 
the air was fresh and free from the smoke of a 
more central part of London. She had arranged 
privately with his nurse that she should accom- 
pany him, and she had also engaged other ser- 
vants to wait upon him, and a brougham for his 
use. She had herself sent down flowers, Dresden 
candelabras with wax candles, and dainty rose- 
coloured shades that the rooms might look com- 
fortable on his arrival, in fact no luxury which 
money could procure had been omitted. Jack 
had been told about all this, and that instead of 
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driTing him back to the hospital he was to take 
the poor invalid to his new abode. 

Laura tried to comfort herself with the thought 
that he would be cheered by the change, and his 
remaining span of life not made more sorrowful by 
the sight of others suffering around him. She 
was thinking over this^ all the way, as she drove 
in her chie little brougham, with its high 
steppers, through the Park, over Battersea Bridge, 
and finally arrived on Clapham Common, where 
she got out and left her carriage to wait for her 
return. 

She hurried across the pretty common, with its 
range of white houses in the distance, and the 
sound of children's laughter floating on the air 
as they sailed their tiny boats in the muddy ponds, 
until she arrived at the little church, where Jack 
and Staunton were already there expecting her 
arrival. There was not a soul about, except the 
clerk and the old pew opener, who was dusting out 
one of the pews ; the clergyman was in the vestry. 

The ceremony was at once proceeded with ; the 
sacred words were pronounced, and Laura's fate 
was sealed. Staimton's voice was loud and clear 
in the responses ; Laura's trembling, and scarcely 
audible. 
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As they issued from the ivy-covered porch, 
Laura, with tear-stained and drooping eyelids, 
gave her hand to Staunton, and wished him 
" good-bye." 

*' I have a favour to ask of you," he said in a 
faint voice, " the last one. May I have, as a re- 
membrance of this day, that bunch of violets ypu 
are wearing ? " 

Laura detached the violets, which were fastened 
in her cloak with a small diamond arrow, and 
transferred them with trembling fingers to the 
button-hole in his coat, securing them with the 
band of brilliants ; then she suddenly turned away, 
and walked rapidly back across the common, and 
regained her carriage. 

Staunton stood watching her, although Jack 
took his arm and tried to hurry him back to their 
own brougham, which was standing a short dis- 
tance off. But he neither spoke nor moved until 
the gathering haze had entirely wrapped itself 
about that woman's retreating form and shut it 
out from his sight; then he said — 

" I am ready now." 

They both got into the carriage, and Jack, after 
carefully wrapping the travelling rug about the 
invalid's knees, gave directions to the coachman 
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where he was to drive to, then seating himself 
beside Staunton, he explained to him where they 
were going — 

'^ My dear fellow, we are not going back to the 
hospital, you know. My cousin has taken charm- 
ing rooms for you in the neighbourhood of Ken- 
sington Gardens, and has seen herself to their 
comforts." 

" Thank you very much, and that dear lady for 
her kind thought of me ; but I would rather, if 
you please, go back to the hospital.'* 

*^ Oh ! but, indeed, you must not ; she would 
not hear of it, nor will I ! You will offend ns 
both very much by not acceding to our wishes on 
this point." 

*^ I am very sorry, sir — and you know well* that 
I should be only too happy to do anything you 
both wish — ^but on this one subject I am fully de- 
termined. I will remain at the hospital." 

Jack tried every possible argument and persua- 
sion, but entirely failed, as Staunton mildly but 
resolutely insisted on being taken back to Bromp- 
ton, and given into the care of his nurse, who was 
rather disappointed at not accompanying him to 
new quarters. 
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Jack drove on to dine with Laura in Busaell 
Square. The next day they were both going tp 
pay a fortnight's visit to the Duchess of JU>se- 
moiint^ in Devonshire. 

Laura was bitterly disappointed to find that all 
the trouble she had taken to secure every possible 
comfort for Staunton had been thrown away. 

^' How very unkind of him/' said she to Jack as 
they were sipping their coffee in the dining-room 
after dinner. ^' I cannot imagine what his object 
can be in refusing to leave the hospital. I suppose 
it is pride ! I do not at all like the idea, Jack, of 
my husband being in an .hospital ! For my sake, 
he should have consented to do as I wanted,^' said 
she dreamily, turning round the thin gold circle on 
her fourth finger, half concealed by a magnificent 
hoop of brilliants. ^^ I feel, in my heart, like a 
criminal with a deadly secret.'' 

That evening, before going to bed, as she was to 
start early the next morning, she wrote to Staunton 
the following letter, enclosing a cheque for fi^e 
hundred pounds : — 

" Deab Fbibnd, 

" I am truly grieved to learn from my 
•cousin that you have refused to go to the com* 
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fortable apartment I have engaged for you at 
Eensington, and that you insist on remaining at 
the hospital. You must realize that it is painful 
and humiliating to me to a degree to know that 
the man who is my husband should be the inmate 
of a charitable institution, whilst I am living with 
every conceivable luxury around me. Is it your 
wish to make me feel this? and have I, then, 
already begun to reap the fruits of an unworthy 
proceeding P What difference does it make to 
me that the world is ignorant of the fact 9 I 
know it, and that is sufficient. 

" Let me implore of you, for my sake, do not 
remain one day longer where you are. I ask it of 
you as a favour. I know full well, as you yourself 
know, that, according to law, you could come here 
if you chose ; myself, and everything that is mine 
you have a just right to, and if it pleased you to 
do it I must submit. Is it this, then, that you 
want 9 

" I am going away to-morrow morning, to stay 
at Tynton Castle, Devon, for a fortnight. Let 
me have a line from you, telling me how you are, 
and let it come from your new quarters in Ken- 
sington; it will make me much happier in my 
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mind to know that joa are there, and, I trust, 
Ijetter. 

"I am, 

"Tonr wife, 

^' ItAJTBA StAOET. 

" P.S. — I enclose a small cheque that may meet 
with any immediate requirement. You know that 
for anything you may require or wish for you 
have but to write and tell me." 

All the way down in the train the next day 
Jjaura, leaning back on the comfortable cushions 
of a first-class carriage, with Jack beside her, and 
the newspapers he had given her laying unopened 
on her knee, was gazing out on the flying land- 
scape with sad, dreamy eyes. Away they flew past 
pretty scraps of scenery, picturesque cottages, 
neat railway stations (a mere flash of bright, 
•clean woodwork and flaunting flowers), through 
woods, the branches almost sweeping the carriage 
windows, then out again into the open country, 
all fading away visions, the blue sky overhead 
alone appearing to be stationary. In the green 
fields the little lambs were skipping and gambol- 
ing around their mothers^ fleecy sides in blissful 
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ignorance of their approaohing fates, and the^ 
cruel butcher's knife which awaited them. All 
Nature was radiant, enjoying the present splen- 
dour of the day ; but Laura's heart was out of 
tune with the general jubilee, and was heavy 
within her. 

Her thoughts went back to a solitary figure in 
a London hospital, who was without a friend 
save herself and cousin, who were both at this 
moment hurrying away from him. She tried to 
persuade herself they would not be missed ; then 
erhe thought of the money she had sent him, and 
Wondered if she ought to have sent more. Per« 
haps he would send it to his sister in America, 
and ask her to come over to him. Why did she 
Hot think of suggesting it to him P. She would 
be quite happy in her mind if only his sister 
were by his side. She would write by the very 
next day's post and ask him for her address, 
and herself write, enclosing money, and tell th& 
girl to come over at once. What of that if she 
Arrived too lateP She would have done her 
duty. 

Th^ arrived at their destination to find the 
bouse full of visitors. Laura had little time to 
devote to musings there ; each day brought its 
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cUfferent occupations and amusements. Laura, 
as usual^ was the centre of attraction ; but all 
the devoted attentions which were showered 

upon her only made her feel the more lonelj 
and unhappy. 

" These men little think," said Laura to herself, 
** that they are losing their time, and that I am a 
married woman ; or would that make any differ- 
ence in their attentions to me, I wonder ? I dare 
say not. Au contraire I Married women appear 
to be the rage ; men think nothing of unmarried 
girls, but pass them by as flat and unattractive, 
unless they happen to have big fortunes, as I have 
the unenviable reputation of possessing/' 

Amongst the visitors at the Castle were Sir 
George and Lady Pulton. Poor Sir George, with 
his usual hang-dog, unhappy expression, loafing 
about, not exactly knowing what to do with him- 
self, not appearing to be overcheerful in the 
society of the men who followed his wife's ex-^ 
ample, and had a sort of way of passing him 
over as if he did not exist ; neither was he at ease 
with the women, to whom he did not care to make 
love, and who, consequently, considered him a 
bore. His wife was still sowing her wild oats 
broadcast, getting still more desperate as she 
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approached that dangerous age to a woman of 
her stamp — five-and- thirty — when she begins 
to realize that her beauty is on the wane, her 
looking-glass but too faithfully reproducing 
certain little straggling lines about the eyes and 
mouth, vulgarly termed wrinkles ; and she is 
therefore determined to make the most (accord- 
ing to her own idea of improving the shining 
hour) of the few fast-flying ones that remain to 
her. For when they are gone, and the sun for 
ever set on her conquests, she will be forced, 
malgrS elUyto settle down, and be satisfied with 
the foolish devotion of her own husband. 

" Oh, Jack/' said Laura one day, as they were 
riding apart from the rest through one of those 
lovely lanes, their banks one mass of violets and 
primroses, which abound in Devonshire, " what a 
contemptible part that woman. Lady Fulton, 
makes her husband play. Very few people but 
what give him credit for being perfectly aware 
of his wife's intrigues and tolerating them. I 
know better. He thinks she is giddy and im- 
prudent, and is unhappy about it, especially for 
her sake, but he would stake his life on her 
honour.'* 

"I think he would lose it," said Jack. "I 
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^on't believe that he is quite such a fool as you 
think — ^none so blind as those who won't see." 

** Then it makes it all the more wicked of her," 
said Laura, '^ for she trades on the poor man's love 
for her, and takes advantage of it, knowing he is so 
fond of her, that he must submit to be the ^ thing,* 
she chooses him to be, or otherwise he must lose 
her altogether; and I suppose his life would be 
utterly lost without her, he thinks there never was 
such a beauteous thing created as she since the 
world began." 

'^ I think him rather an ass, dear ! I should 
just like to see a wife of mine go on like that," 
fiaid Jack straightening himself in his stirrups, 
with great importance. " She or I would have to 
hook it. I don't believe she would think quite so 
much of herself if she only knew the way in 
which men speak of her at their Clubs, and in 
the smoking-room. Bella Pulton is nicknamed — 
^ La Belle de Nuit.' " 

'' Why, Jack P " 

^* I can't tell you why, except that ' la belle de 
nuit ' is the name of a flower that is chaste during 
the day, but at night, when all other flowers are 
sleeping, she spreads her petals and puts forth all 
her attractions, and makes love to the stars and to 
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the moon (because there is a maa in it I sap— 
pose!)'* 

"How silly you are. Jack! — but to pass to- 
another subject, I think it so odd that Staunton 
has never written to me, or even answered my 
letters ; I should be anxious did I not know by a 
letter from the nurae that he is much better. 
That man, Jack, is not going to die, he will recover. 
I am sure I do not wish him to die, I should hate 
myself if I allowed such a wicked thought; but 
what in this case is to become of me, what am 
I to do P Ob, Jack, I wish I had never consented 
tb your proposal, and that it had never entered 
your head ; I have played a mean part, and the* 
punishment is sure to follow/' 

" Nonsense, darling, I think it would be a per- 
fect miracle if he were to recover, but in that case* 
we must make a handsome provision for him, and 
he had better live abroad." 

" But suppose he refuses and insists on claiming 
his rights — and me ! He is but a man after all, 
and what man would consent to resign a wife witlL 
such a fortune as mine; a wife, too, who was 
thrust upon him P He would be more than human, 
and we must not expect it of him. Oh, Jack ! th& 
thought is too horrible ! '* 
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"Well, I don't believe Staunton is a man to 
force himself on a woman, or on to anyone who 
did not want him/' 

"I am glad," said Laura, **that our visit is 
drawing near its close. When we get back you 
will have to go and find out the whole truth, and 
we must do for the best. I feel sometimes as if 
I should like the whole world to hear and know 
what I have done, and why I have done it, and 
abide by the consequences.'' 

Their visit to the Duchess came to an end, and 
Laura, with her cousin, returned to town. 



XIV. 

HS LOYED AND BODE AWAT. 

A FEW days after his return, Jack rode over one 
morning to the hospital. 

He left his horse in charge of the groom, and 
stepping across the courtyard made his way to 
the ward, where he expected to find Staunton, but 
his bed was occupied by a new face (so different 
from his). On the nurse making her appearance 
Jack asked her where her patient had been re- 
moved to. 

** Mr. Staunton, sir, left the hospital three days 
ago.'' 
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*' Left the hospital I But where has he gone 9 
** He said he was going into lodgings, sir, but 
he avoided telling me where, and as for the time 
being he was sufficiently recovered to leave the 
Jiospital, we could not, of course, detain him." 
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^'I suppose lie has gone to the rooms where I 
wished him to go before," said Jack. " I will 
ride back that way.*' 

^^ I fancy not, sir, although I have no reason for 
saying so." 

"But, nurse, why did you not write to Miss 
Stacey, and inform her of this, you knew perfectly 
well what an interest we both took in this young 
man ? " 

" Because he particularly requested me not to 
do so, sir, and said he was going to write to her 
himself." 

Jack called at the apartments in Kensington, 
but they were still unoccupied, and the landlady 
had heard no. news about the gentleman for whom 
they were engaged, 

"What's up now I wonder ! " thought Jack, as 
he rode on to Russell Square, where he found 
Laura at luncheon, to whom he told the result of 
his expedition to Brompton. 

" I say, here is a nice go, Laura I I wonder if 
the man will turn up here this afternoon with his 
luggage on the top of a cab, and order the fire to 
be lighted in the best bedroom, and the cham- 
pagne to be iced for dinner ? " 

" Oh, Jack, what is to become of me P How 
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▼ery dreadful ! And I thought that man had a 
noble nature I He is probably like the rest^ him- 
self first, and what else matters 9 I will neyer 
live with him, of that I am determined. He can 
come and take all I possess, and I will disappear 
from this hateful world, and go and buij myself 
quietly down in some far distant country spot. I 
am weary of life and ambition, the sense of both 
are dead within me, I only long for rest/' ' 

^ You must not look at things in so black a 
light. I believe Staunton will be content to 
accept any terms ; he is not the blackguard we 
are accusing him of being. I will go over this 
very afternoon to his employers, and see if they 
have had any news of him.'' 

*^ I will go with you. Jack, and wait outside in 
the brougham." 

So at three o'clock the carriage came round, 
and Laura and her cousin drove to the City, and 
pulled up at one of those mysterious looking 
courts which hold within their precincts the 
wealth and prosperity of England. 

Jack was not gone long, and when he came 
back Laura saw at once that the object of his 
visit had been unsuccessful. He had been told 
that Staunton had called there two days ago, so 
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'much improved in health and appearance that his 
old employers had scarcely recognised him. He 
«aid he had come to thank them for all their 
kindness to him, and to wish them ^'good-bye/* 
as he was not going to continue in their office. 
They had asked him where he was going, but he 
had declined to say, merely observing that he had 
not as yet made up his mind what he was going 
to do, or where he was going. 

** All this but confirms om* worst anticipations," 
said Laura, as they drove home. " We must wait 
and see what he intends doing. I am prepared to 
put up with whatever may follow this injudicious 
and bad action of my life ; when the time comes 
I will do what I think is right.'' 

But days rolled on, and no tidings of Staunton 
reached either Jack or Laura. 

About a week after this. Miss Stacey was one 
night making her way out of the Opera House to 
her carriage. It had been a great night at the 
Opera, honoured by the presence of Eoyalty. 
There was a crowd about the entrance, gesticu- 
lating footmen, "roughs,'^ and "scouts," eager 
for a job to fetch a cab, gentlemen in evening 
dress hurrying along with ladies on their arm to 
join their carriages which they saw approachii^. 
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The rain was coining down in torrents, and! 
there was a general confxision. 

''Miss Stacey's carriage stops the way," waa 
shouted forth as Lanra hnrried on throncrh the- 
parted hedgerow of faces, eager in the midst of 
the rush to catch a glimpse of her beauty. She 
had just reached it, when she suddenly started 
back, for in that crowd of faces she saw Staun- 
ton's eyes fixed upon her. 

She dropped Jack's arm, and stood for one 
second as if rooted to the spot, looking back,, 
heedless of the policeman's angry command ta 
her coachman to ** move on " and make room for 
the other carriages. But the vision was gone, the 
ghost had faded away, yet those eyes were still 
burning into Laura's very soid, and when she 
was seated in the carriage she all but fainted. 

" What is the matter, Laura ? '' said Jack, seat- 
ing himself by her side. " You are as white as^ 
a sheet. Are you not well P '* 

** Jack, I have just seen Staunton. He was in 
that crowd, his eyes fixed on me ! " 

*' Nonsense, dear, your nerves are unstrung.. 
How could it be he P Why, it would be as much 
as his poor life were worth to be out on such a 
night as this. I should think he would never live- 
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-fco see to-morrow's sun rise if he has done so im- 
pradent a thing." 

^' If this suspense lasts much longer. Jack, I 
really believe I shall fall ill, and have a brain 
fever/* 

*^ I think you and I had better go abroad for a 
bit, dear. Change of scene will do you good, and 
you require it.*' 

" Wherever I go I shall be haunted by that pale 
face I have just seen, with its sad, reproachful 
eyes. There was no malice in them. Jack ! ^' 

Some, few days later, as Laura was sitting read- 
ing one morning in her room, a sealed letter was 
handed to her. The handwriting was strange to 
her. As she opened it, the cheque for five hun- 
dred pounds which she had sent Staunton dropped 
from it. The letter was from him, and as fol- 
lows : — 

**Mt Deab Lady, 

'* Forgive my apparent neglect and in- 
gratitude in not having, long ere this, answered 
your kind letters, and also please to forgive me if 
I have caused you any anxiety of mind by my 
silence, and incurred your displeasure by not 
carrying out your kind wishes with regard to 

o 
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leaYing the hospital when yon requested me to 
do so. 

'< In tmth, I knew not how to write and tell 
jon news which mnst be nnwelcome to jon. I 
fear now to terrify yon when I inform yon, as I 
mnst, that my health is so wonderfully improved 
I am almost qnite my old self again, and yet 
not that either, for my old self did not know 
ycu, and I am a better man tha^ I conld ever 
have hoped to be had we never met. 

'< I was content to die before I had seen you, 
and when yon came, in your sweet, generons- 
hearted way, to visit me at the hospital, like an 
angel from Heaven, and one day I learnt from 
yonr oonsin that by my death it was in my power 
to confer on yon freedom and a fortune, I was 
stiU more reconciled to my fate ; but to live to 
behold yon again was worthy of a supreme effort, 
and so, instead of dying, I snppose I lived on. 

" I cannot help it, or am 1 to blame if, with 
yonr many other generous gifts, yon have be- 
stowed life upon me ? 

^' I am but hnman, and what mortal man with 
yonth's blood in his veins, could be thrown so con- 
stantly as I have been in the presence of such a 
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iromaa aa you are without feeling her power pyeir 
him^ to his own utter destruction P And so with 
life a mad love has taken possession of me. I wap 
<sontent to die for you^ but now I must live fof 
jou, my soul's adoration. 

''You need not turn your regal head aside with 
Lorror and disgust that a man, such as I^ should 
4iare to love you, and witib all the fierceness, top, 
of a nature untamed by lives such as men of your 
<da8s lead ; for love has raised me and crowned me 
your equal, and my soul rises triumphant and 
stands side by side with yotirs ; aad if I met you 
now my eyes would not quail beneath your proud 
ones. Yet / love you as it is in a man's nature 
to love a woman, with the whole strength of his 
body, and his soul's entire worship. 

"But, I love you in my own way, as I can 
alone understand love — ^by the total annihilation 
of self. 

''You need not fear me, I shall nev^ cloud 
over yomr sun-lighted path, amongst the great 
ones of the earth, and force the remembrance 
of me to bring a blush of shame to your cheek; 
for I would rather, believe me, have your little 
feet on my neck than the world's empire at my 
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own. In order the more thoroughly to set your 
heart at ease on the snbject, and because I must 
cease to breathe the same air that caresses those 
lips of yours, which I can never look upon aga.in 
in the same way as I did when I believed myself to 
be a dying man, I leave this country, and by the 
time you receive this I shall be at sea, miles away, 
and the shores of old England, which hold my 
earthly treasure, fast £siding from my sight. 

^ I have had one last look at your face, to take 
away with me, locked in my heart. I waited out- 
side the Opera House the other night, as I ascer- 
tained you were to be there, and saw you once 
more ; and it is a jealous satisfaction to me to 
know that those glorious lips of yours, which. 
I saw suddenly parted in fear when you caught 
sight of me, wiU never tremble beneath a man's 
kiss as long as I am alive, for my soul has 
read yours, and you could not stoop to the 
shadow of a dishonour! You are sacred from 
me, but you are also safe from pollution of 
others, my queen; and on that distant shore of 
spiritland, towards which we are all drifting on 
this troubled ocean, and where I shall be the 
first to arrive (for my life will not be a long 
one), I wUl await your coming, and claim you 
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there as my own^ for I shall have won you and 
deserved yon« 

" God bless yon, my heart's love ! 

" W. S. 

'^ I return you the money you sent me, because, 
being weU and strong, I can no longer accept 
charity ; and I would rather starve than consent 
to take money from the woman I love. No, sweet, 
generous heart, I can work for myself, and could 
work for you too were that necessary, but, thank 
God, you are above wanting my poor help. 

^'I have one more word to add; do not fear 
that you should be left in a state of uncertainly 
as to my fate; when death takes me, and your 
hour of freedom to bestow yourself on another 
shall have rung, the fact will be at once com- 
municated to you. I will be careful about this, 

as about all else which concerns you. 
«' Good-bye/' 
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"the birthday op my life has comb.^* 

Lauea's trembling hands, still clasping the letter^ 
slowly glided down to her lap, and there rested. 

She remained motionless, as if dazed, with her 
ejes lingering over that sheet of paper, as if it 
were still speaking to her ; and she, drinking in 
that wild strain of hopeless love^ breathed to her 
from across the sea. 

Then a sndden light seemed to flood her whole 
being, sending the warm blood dancing through 
every vein, and tingling in each artery, and the 
clonds, which had of late so darkened her life,, 
were rent asunder, and tears, but happy tears, 
came to her relief, and fell, like summer rain,, 
on the open letter; heavenly rain, which in 
tsiliing gave birth to a thousand celestial flowera 
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starting up and shining forth like stars to illumi- 
nate the temple of her soul, revealing to it divine 
possibilities of hope and happiness until that hoar 
xmbom. Then she bowed her head, and, gently 
raising the blistered letter to her lips, held it 
there, and reverently and tenderly kissed it. 

" This is the love I have dreamed of," she mur- 
mured to herself; '^and has it come too latet 
Have I cruelly killed it, and sent the soul Ihave 
tortured to die away from home and friends, alone 
on a distant land I — ^like a poor wounded animal 
that seeks in solitude to hide away its last 
agonies amidst the grandeur of Nature, more 
sympathising to its sufferings than its own kind P 
How could I have mistrusted my love when he 
came before me 9 And for having misunderstood 
you, dear, how bitter is your revenge ! How was 
it my own nature was so small and petty, as not to 
feel that a love like his was not to be bought, and 
that my fortune, instead of being a temptation to 
such a man, on the contrary, rose between us to 
part him from me P But if it stands between he 
and I as an obstacle, it shall serve but as a ladder 
to help me reach him all the quicker ; and I will 
scale it, even if it stretches to the world's end ; 
then lay it at my lord's feet, where I will kneel^ 
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with bowed head» until he has forgiven me, and 
raised me, and taken me to his heart, sealed there 
for ever I He shall understand that I am not the 
contemptible thing he has taken me for; that 
ambition is as smaU in my heart, when beside my 
love, as a twinkling star compared to the glorious 
moon I How was I to guess he cared for me 
differently than others haveP Ah ! my dear love, 
no earthly joy can be compared with the know- 
ledge that I can love, even as I am loved I " 

At that moment Jack entered the room; if 
Laura had not been so wrapped up in her own 
thoughts she would have heard his heavy step 
(worthy of a dragoon) across the hall; but she. 
was still in a dreamy ecstasy when he stood before 
her, flushed from his walk. 

" Why, what has happened P " he exclaimed, 
bringing himself to a standstill in front of her. 
"Tour face is transfigured; you look like those 
saints one sees in pictures, with a ' what-do- 
you-call-'em ' about their heads, like a gold 
platter 1 '' 

" Nimbus, Jack, I suppose ypu mean. So I ex- 
pect there is about mine, dear." 

Then suddenly rising, still holding her love- 
letter^ she threw her arms about Jack's broad 
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shoulders and kissed his sunburnt cheeky ex- 
claiming — 

^' My darling cousin, kiss me ! for this is ' the 
hirthday of my life — ^my love has come to me ! ' " 

"Child! are you suddenly gone mad? — ^what 
-do you mean ? Are you in love with me? I am 
^uite shocked ! '* 

"Darling!" said Laura laughing outright, 
**you dear old fool ! Do you forget that I am a 
married woman P " 

"No— indeed!" 

"And yet I am in love. Jack, desperately in 
love ! " 

" My dear Laura, how too awful ! " 

*' No, dear, not too awful, if you will only just 
idt down and not make such a row, and read this. 
It is with my husband that I am in love ; and he 
lias left me, dear— deserted me I Enough to get 
a divorce — is it not P '* 

" Laura, you must be gone crazy ! and it is yauy 

1 beg leave to say, who are making the ' row ' at 

present. Perhaps you wiU allow me to read this 

letter, and then I may understand something 

^bout your present state of excitem^it." 

So Laura, still radiant, gently pushed her cousin 
towards the arm-chair she had just vacated, and 
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when he had allowed himself to be seated in it^ 
and with Laura's hand still in his, and her scented 
hair sweeping his cheek as she leaned over him ta 
again read her letter, he gave himself up to its 
pemsal. 

When he had finished reading it, something 
yerj like tears glistened in Jack's honest eyes. 

" Poor dear fellow," said he, " he is worthy of 
yonr love^ dear, he is one of Nature's aristocracy^ 
and I defy that to be beaten ! " 

" Yes, indeed, and yon come next in my heart, 
for you never mistrusted him when I was mean 
enough to do so ; thank you for that, my own dear 
old ^ coz ; ' my heart is so full of love and happi- 
ness, I wish that you could share it, and had a 
dear little girl for a wife whom you could love, as 
I love my poor exile. But we must find him. Jack,, 
and set about it at once ! Surely money can do it ! 
I will set every power on earth at work, and when 
I know where he is I will start, and join him, and 
bring him back with me, and introduce him to the 
world, and be so proud of my lord and master, 
who needs no coronet to crown him one of its 
noblest; and I will woo him back to life and 
health* If a southern clime is necessary for him, 
and he does not care to leave England^ Italy'a 
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Inziiriaiit warmtli shall be created for him in the 
land he loves ; ire wiU buy a country place, and I 
will have a conservatoiy built a mile long, if needs 
be, one mass of exotics, and warmed to a genial 
heat, where we can walk and read, and sit, 
and dream, and fancy we are basking in the sunny 
south, and yet have all those we love about us. I 
must leave this house ; it was good enough for me 
or any other man I might have married, but not 
half nice enough for himf We must find one 
somewhere in Park Lane, overlooking the green 
trees, in a flood of sunshine, with a brilliant view 

from the windows; everything must be bright 
which comes near to my love ! and not the shadow 
of a care shall ever again cloud over his life, 
which has had so much of trouble in the past \ 
Ah, Jack! death will surely not be so cruel as 
to come into my very arms to tear him from me— 
for I will not let him go 1 " 

<' Laura, Laura, I don't like to see your wild 
spirits — ^remember his life hangs but oti a thread \ 
I hope with you, but I fear for you, my darling I 
Supposing all your hopes should meet with dis- 
appointment, however will you bear it ? " 

'' Hush, Jack,'' said Laura, closing his mouth 
with her fair hand laid across it, and the old sad- 
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n ess falling suddenly over her face, and shutting 
out all its late sunshine ; '^ do not be so cruel as to 
anticipate T^hafc may never happen ; let my heart 
rejoice in my present dream of joy — ^if it is but a 
dream, why awaken me ! But now let us talk 
seriously. How can we find out where Staunton has 
£one top We must set the detectives at work to 
find out the names of passengers by sea, who have 
lately left English ports. I wonder if he has gone 
to his sister in America? If we could only find 
out her address 9 Suppose, before having recourse 
to the police (I dislike the idea of tracking my 
love as if he were an escaped criminal), we 
questioned the nurse at the hospital P He surely 
must have written to his sister during his sojourn 
there, and, as she gave the letters to be posted, she 
might remember the address. I will order the 
carriage, and let us go there at once. But, I sup- 
pose one must eat, and I see it is just lunch time. 
So let us get through with it, and start immediately 
afterwards." 

^ Very well, dear.** 

So they sat down to lunch in the shady dining- 
room, the blinds half-way down to keep out the hot 
June sun, and the crystal cut glasses and decanters 
reflecting miniature rainbows on their diamond 
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facings, and the air heavy with the perfume of the 
flowers and fruit with which the table was covered.. 
Laura thought with a pang, as she gazed on 
the luxuries before her, how very different her 
life was from that another was then leading , 
perhaps deprived of the common necessaries 
of existence, and one who should have been to 
her '* nearer and dearer than all other,'' and 
she hated herself, and every morsel which she 
tried to swallow seemed as if it would choke 
her. 

" Have you finished, Jack P '' said she, pushing 
away her plate. *' Then please excuse me, whilst 
I run upstairs and put on my cloak and bonnet,, 
and smoke your cigarette, dear.'' 

Laura soon reappeared. 

Jack thought, as she entered the room, he had 
never seen her look so beautiful. She wore a^ 
costume of grey velvet trimmed with silver fox, a 
large bunch of tea roses nestled in her black lace 
bonnet, and another was fastened in the strings, 
and secured with a broad band of brilliants. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and the love-light danced in 
the limpid depths of her lustrous eyes, which 
shone out and lighted up her whole face, whilst 
her lips curled with a happy smile. 
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** I am ready, dear, and the carriage is' waiting, 
come along. Jack ! '' 

Jack jmnped up and threw away the end of his 
cigarette, then going np to his consin, kissed hex 
fair brow, saying — 

'< Lanra, yon are looking lovely ! Is this the 
effects of love P If so, I had better fall in love as 
quickly as I can, only I fear it will be with youj if 
yon warm np in this way ; it was always the one 
touch wanting to your beaniy, to my mind — 
warmth I you always looked so cold and passion- 
less I " 

^< Silly boy! I shall warm up to the tune of 
giving yon a good scolding presently, if you don't 
* hurry up,' as yon call it." 

'^ What a tyrant you are becoming I All right, 
I am at your service — anything for a quiet 
life/' 

So they drove to the Brompton HospitaL 
Laura had not been there since she had last 
been to see Staunton. 

The magnificent red building rose up before 
her, as if it were silently reproaching her, and 
her heart was full of sad memories as she wended 
her way, through the old passages she remem- 
bered so well, to the ward where she used to 
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866 the poor palo fac6 suddenly light up with 
pleasure at sight of her. 

^' Nurse," said Laura to the joung woman who 
was bending over her patient, " I want to speak a 
word with you. Mr. Norton and I cannot find 
^ut what has become of Mr. Staunton, and we 
think perhaps you might be able to help us. He 
told us he had a sister in America, and conse- 
quently he must have written to her. Now, if we 
could only find out her address she woxild, of 
course, be able to tell us where her brother is. 
Now do you remember posting any letters for him 
to America to Miss Staunton, and can you possibly 
recollect the address ? " 

"I remember, miss, giving several letters of 
Mr. Staunton's to the porter to post ; they were 
to New York, some hotel there, I forget the 
name, but the letters were not addressed to his 
sister but to some young lady whose name I can- 
not remember; but I always fancied, poor gentle- 
man, that they were to his sweetheart, and I used 
to think how sad it was they should be parted." 

Laura raised her hand to her heart ; what was 
it in those words spoken at random that sent a 
Budden pain through it as if she had been 
fitabbedP Was it jealousy or self-reproach P 
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Had anotlier woman been before her in Staun- 
ton's love, and was her empire over it to be dis- 
puted, and had he gone to join his first love, who 
had never doubted him^ and seek consolation and 
forgetfulness of her in that woman's arms ? Then 
she remembered he had once said that his sister 
was the only being who made him regret leaving 
this world. Surely he would not have said that 
if he had had a mistress. 

All these thoughts crowded themselves into 
Laura's mind. 

They then went down and questioned the porter 
of the hospital, to whom letters were given to 
be posted, but there was a new porter who had 
not been in office during Staunton's stay at the 
hospital, so they could find out nothing fr6m 
him. 

Jack then proposed they should go into the 
City, and make enquiries at the office of Staun- 
ton's late employers, and see if they could re- 
member the name and address of the lady 
he used to write to in America. Well, if she 
were not his sister, whoever she happened to 
be, she would be able to give them his present 
address. 
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The head of the firm was at home. He looked 
-wonderingly at his visitors, particularly on the 
beautiful woman who appeared to be so bent on 
finding his late clerk, and said he would do all in 
his power to help them ; he said his office boy would 
be sure to remember Miss Wakefield's address, as 
he had frequently posted letters to her. 

" Miss Wakefield ! " exclaimed Laiu'a. " Who 
is Miss Wakefield P " 

"Mr. Staunton^s sister, madam, or rather his 
half-sister." 

" Oh ! Jack, a sudden light has come upon me ; 
do you remember that pretty little girl, Mary 
Wakefield, whom you very nearly fell in love with 
(you can't deny it, sir) P She is Staunton's sister^ 
and now we know the likeness in his face to some- 
one which haunted us both. How very extra- 
ordinary ! I have often wondered that she had 
never written to me. I asked her to do so ; and 
she was going abroad with an old lady as her 
companion. I see it all now." 

And Laura's heart bounded again with joy as. 
her late fear was removed. 

*' I am certain I can find out Miss Wakefield's 
address for you, madam, as soon as my office boy 

p 
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WAITIHG. 

The next morning's post brought Lanra the pro- 
mised address^ wliich was : — 

<<MiBB Wasisfibld, 

** Brunswick Hoteli 

« Fifth Avenue, 

"New York/' 

She handed it to Jack, who had ridden over to 
l)reakfast. 

They consulted together, and decided upon send- 
ing the following telegram :— 

^< Frcm, Miss Stacet io Miss Wakefield^ w to the 
Makageb to forward to ker. 
<^Most important that I should know your 
brother's present address. Come over to me as 
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soon as possible. Two hundred pounds will be 
placed to your account at King's Bank, New York. 
Answer paid." 

Laura, as soon as the telegram was dispatched 
became in a state of nervous excitement. 

" To think, Jack, if only Staunton knew how 
his wife longed to be with him, and that every 
hour that flies by is so much lost happiness! 
Besides, he may be ill, and in want of all my 
tender care and nursing; he may be suffering 
now. The thought is maddening ! I have just 
seen in this morning's Times the advertisement of 
a house to let in Park Lane, near Grosvenor Gate. 
Let us go and look at it ; anything is more toler- 
able than this inactivity. I wiU ring for my maid 
to bring down my things, and let us go. The 
answer to the telegram will not be back for a few 
hours, and I shall go wild standing here ; and let 
us walk, it will do me good.'' 

So off they sallied. 

They found the house a charming bijou resi- 
dence, with large bow windows overlooking the 
Park, which was all alive with pretty women in 
fresh morning costumes, wending their way to the 
** Row ; " lovely girls, mounted and "turned out " 
as only English women know " how to " on their 
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well-groomed thorougli-breds, making their waj 
io the Lady's MUe. All was life and enjoyment, 
and Lanra endeavoured not to allow her heart to 
do otherwise than join in the general aspect of 
light and happiness with which the very ah: seemed 
pregnant, although a secret dull pain would at 
times ring through it, as a foreboding and warn- 
ing to her that her imagmed future of happiness 
might prove but a delusion, and be met with dis- 
appointment like the merry ringing of bells sud- 
denly changed into the tolling of a death-knell. 

** Oh, Jack, what a lovely sitting-room this wiU 
make ! Just look out ; as far as the eye can 
reach nothing but trees, etched against a back- 
ground of blue sty, and Tanishing into the hazy 
distance, away from all the smoke and toil of 
London. Why, in the summer evenings even it 
would be lovely to sit here, at the open window, 
and take one's coffee, and watch the moon rise, 
and the stars come out one by one, and fancy 
one's self almost in the country, and watch the 
<;arriages, with their blazing lamps, dashing by to 
the balls and various amusements. None of their 
occupants will have so happy a heart as I shall 
have sitting by my poor darling, watching them, 
his hand in mine. Oh, where is he now, I wonder? 
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Od th6 deck of some steamer which is horrying^ 
him awaj from me and loye. We must have this 
house, Jack, my heart is set on it ; and tiie draw- 
ii»g.K)om, fliis Teiy room, miist be farniBhed in 
orimson velyet, oyer which the light loyes to gloat, 
and rest, and fade, and flash out again. And I 
will haye the dear old-fashioned pictures which we 
haye in Bussell Square let into the panels of the 
walls (so horrible gold frames), and white marble 
statues ensconced in niches, with rose-coloured 
lamps throwing a mysterious light oyer their 
diyine beauties. And my bedroom, the one aboye 
this, shall be all pale blue, and old lace — ^blue, the 
colour of the heaVens. It shall be a perfect 
bower '* — ^then suddenly blushing deep red — "how 
I am running on ! " 

" Tes, you are, darling,^' said Jack laughing. 
"Well, we will stop at the agent's on our way 
back, and secure the refusal of the housci at any 
rate." 

When they got home the telegram had not yet 
arriyed, but after lunch, about four in the after- 
noon, the orange-tinted enyelope, which brings 
under its coyer so many messages of hopes 
realized, and, alas! also of disappointment and 
deq>air, was handed to Laura. 
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She opened it with impatient fingers; it was 
from the Manager of the Brunswick Hotel, and 
she read — 

" Miss Wakefield and Lady Charlton left New 
York three days ago, in the Clorinday for 
Claridge's Hotel, London, where all letters are to 
be forwarded." 

*^ Three days ago ! '^ exclaimed Laura, '' and the 
crossing takes ten days in the finest weather ; it 
will be fifteen days more before we shall see them I 
Fifteen months to me ! '' 

" But, then,'' said Jack, " it is better than if 
they had not started at aU, and were still in New ' 
York/' 

^^ But I should then have had Staunton's ad- 
dress. Jack, and, after all, that is what I am 
dying for ! " 

"We can't help it, darling; we cannot send 
ihem a telegram out at sea ! I wonder how that 
little girl, Mary Wakefield, is looking? She was 
a ' fetching ' little thing ! Perhaps she has picked 
up a Yankee admirer, and will come back en- 
gaged to be married. She will then be obliged 
to accept that tenner I offered her, in the 
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shape of a wedding-present. Shall I go and meet 
them at Liverpool ? " 

'^ Certainly not, without me. I cannot live 
without youy Jack ; you are the only person who 
hnows my secret, and with whom I can talk 
about it. Find out when the steamer is expected, 
and we will go down to Liverpool together, and 
await its arrival and meet them. In the mean- 
time I intend giving full orders about the new 
house, which can be carried out whilst I am 
away, in case I have to leave England, which I 
intend doing as soon as I find out where my 
husband is. My boxes shall be packed all ready 
to leave at a mementos notice. I wish I were off 
this very afternoon." 

** What will people think, I wonder, when you 
clear out of London, Laura, in the middle of the 
season too?'' 

'^ I care not what they think ; to those whom I 
have an opportunity of saying it, I will tell them 
I am going to join my husband, and they can 
think what they like. There is no crime in going 
after one's husband; my crime consists in ever 
having left him I Oh, why did I not take his 
arm when we came out of that little church, and 
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follow him wherever he chose to go, instead of 
coldly taming from him and letting him go alone ? 
— ^perhaps to die alone! It is that that I am 
ashamed of/' 

"You could not tell he wonld be so entirely 
worthy of yon/' 

*' Any way, he was my husband, and my duty 
lay by his side. I shall never forgive myself 

'* Darling, let us hope you may have many 
long years in store for you both in the future, 
during which to make up for it." 

** I pray to God that I may.'' 

So it was settled that in a week's time Jack and 
his cousin should go down to Liverpool, and stay 
at the Adelphi Hotel, awaiting the arrival of the 
Clormda. 

Laura, in the interval, occupied herself about 
her new house in Park Lane. Lavish in every 
expenditure, nothing could be costly enough, to 
her mind, to do honour to her lord elect, the man 
who had won her, and who she considered, in her 
humility, had shown himself so immeasurably her 
imperior, that her admiration for him assumed the 
proportions of idolatry. She felt as if she could 
not do enough in order to show him and the world 
how proud she was of him, and how dearly she 
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loved him; and whoever saw her now conld no 
longer have reproached her beauty with coldness^ 
Her faultless features, so wont to be placid and 
undisturbed in their pure outline, touched by the 
divine spark of love, had suddenly lighted up, and 
had become, as it were, idealised and glorified. 
The delicately-chiselled nostrils quivered with 
emotion, her lips, usually compressed and droop- 
ing, were parted now with a smfle of triumph, 
and her eyes revealed hidden depths and shadows 
and undefinable languors in their dreamy splen- 
dour, which stirred something more than mere 
admiration in men's hearts as they gazed upon 
her beauty. Love had crowned her his own, and,, 
like Galatea under Pygmalion's amorous touch, 
the beautiful statue had warmed into life, and 
arose trembling with love, her whole nature thrill- 
ing under the intoxicating influence, as when — 

The bared breast of hushed Heaven throbs with stars. 

And so the days flew by, faster than she had 
dared hope, and on the eve of her departure for 
Liverpool Laura was up in her bedroom super- 
intending her maid in the packing of her boxes 
when Mrs. Norton was announced, and followed 
tip the announcement by her own portly figure 



entering the room, displayed to full advantage in 
a tight-fitting jacket. Some women have a craase 
for continuallj exposing^ and thus vulgarising, anj 
good point they may happen to imagine that they 
possess. If the weather has but a gleam of sunshine 
in it^ although the east wind may be piercingly 
cold^ they iusist on exhibiting their figures to the 
pnblic gaze by going out without a cloak, shiver* 
ing in their tightly-fitting dresses, all beauty of 
outline and proportion destroyed by their waists 
being screwed up into the smallest and most un- 
matural dimensions ; and the extraordinary thing 
is, that the greater caricatures they succeed 
in making of themselves, the more satisfied they 
appear to be with their appearance, probably mis* 
taking public observation for admiration I It is not 
the Hving, breathing, yielding form of a woman we 
behold, all curves and grace, but a wooden doll^ 
padded, pinched up, unattractive, unlovable, and,. 
aboye all, undesirable I There are no mystic, 
hidden beauties to seek, or to dream of ; no scope 
for the imagination, for all is on view I The 
charm of suggestiveness^ the great secret of & 
woman's fascination, is entirely wanting. We see 
ally therefore nothing is left for Desire. Balsac 
says—' 
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'^Faire mattre nn d&ir, le d^yelopper; le 
grandir, I'irriter, le satisfaire, c'est an podme 
tout entier.'* 

But yerj few women understand this. It is 
the science and refinement of the charming art 
of fascination, which is caviare to vulgar minds. 

** Well, Laura/' exclaimed Mrs. Norton in her 
loud voice, '^ I liaye come to know what all this is 
■about, and why you and Jack are going o£E to 
Liverpool, of all places, to-morrow P'* 

" My dear aunt, I am glad you have come, as I 
intended going over to see you this evening to 
explain to you all about it. Eiddles, you can 
leave us/' And when her maid bad closed tbe 
door : " Aunt, you will be very much surprised at 
what I am going to tell you.'' 

'^ Nothing would surprise me about you, Laura. 
You are so underhand and mysterious in all your 
goings-on." 

<< Perhaps you are right, aunt, and I have not 
been so open with the world on one subject as I 
ought to have been, and I should have announced 
to you before the fact that I am married." 

" Married/ Good God ! And all on the sly ! 
What next, I wonder P I suppose you have dis- 
jrraced yourself and «8 all by marrying some man 
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beneatli you, that joa are ashamed to tell us 
about ? " 

" Far from being beneath me, he is my superior 
in everything which constitutes goodness and 
nobility of nature ; as far as his social position 
is concerned, he was a clerk in a house of busi* 
ness in the City." 

" A clerk ! Good heavens ! You, with all your 
pride, to have come down to that ! " 

" There is nothing, to my mind, degrading in a 
young man when he is not born to a fortune, 
seeking to make one by honest industry. Tou 
owe your own fortune to your husband, who made 
it in trade." 

** Oh, so you are going now to abuse your poor 
dead uncle ! " 

" God forbid I It is you, aunt, who are seeking 
to throw discredit on honest labour; far be it 
from me to sneer at anyone who honestly works 
for his livelihood." 

" Well, where is this chosen husband of yours 
and why does he not show up ? Oh, Laura, to 
think that you, with your brilliant position and 
fortune, should have gone and thrown yourself 
away and disgraced yourself by marrying some 
low blackguard " — 
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''Hold there, annti Not one word more, o^ 
jon must leave this room, or I will do so. I will 
not stand hy to hear the man I lore, and who, 
thank Ood, is mj hnshand^ spoken of in snch a 
manner ! ** 

'' That is right ! Order jonr aunt, the sister of 
the man to whom yon owe all that yon possess^ 
ont of the honsel If this is yonr first step in 
your matrimonial life, I do not admire it/' 

« Forgive me, dear aunt; I was wrong to speak 
rudely to you, but you must understand that I 
cannot allow anyone to speak insultingly of mj 
husband in my presence ! '* 

" But where is this husband of yours 9 Why, 
if you are not ashamed of him, did you marry 
him privately, and hide him from the eyes of the 
world?'* 

'' Becanse I have been a fool, aunt, and made a 
great mistake in not introducing him to everyone 
I know ; I shall only be too proud to do so when 
the time comes. In the meantime, he is abroad, 
where I am going shortly to join him. I am 
going down to-morrow to Liverpool with Jack to 
meet his sister, Miss Wakefield, who is to arrive 
from America with Lady Charlton, whose com- 
panion she is.'' 
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<< Miss Wakefield did you say f Do yon mean 
^hat little bold chit of a girl wlio was nnrsery- 
goyemess to my friends the Harwoods, and who 
;gaye them such a lot of trouble, and who, I. 
lihoronghly believe in my own mind, wanted to 
inveigle Jack into some low intrigue with herP 
She has succeeded, however, in accomplishing a 
good match for her brother I " 

Laura was again on the point of losing her 
temper, her eyes flashed, and the hot blood surged 
into her cheeks. 

" The Harwoods, my dear aunt, I am sorry to 
say, as they are friends of yours, are underbred, 
ill-mannered up-starts. They behaved shamefully 
to their governess, who is a thorough lady, and 
who I am proud to call my sister. She never did 
anything to be ashamed of, although they did." 

" Well, go your own way, as I said before, but 
I must beg of you not to drag Jack amongst your 
low connections ; please to leave him alone. I do 
not wish him to renew his very questionable 
acquaintance with that young woman, so you had 
better go alone to meet her at Liverpool." 

<< Jack will do as he pleases, but after what you 
have said, aunt, of course I shall tell him. I will 
not trouble him to come with me ; indeed^ I woxdd 
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rather he did not go in direct opposition to your 
wishes. If yon will wait a moment, I will write a 
few lines to that effect, which yon can take back 
with yon to give to him. He was to meet me to- 
morrow morning at Enston Station." 
So Lanra wrote in pencil. 

'< My Dear Jack, 

*'Yonr mother does not wish yon to 
accompany me to-morrow to Liverpool, so, dear, I 
would rather that yon did not go. I shall get 
along all right with my servants to look after me. 
I will write as soon as I get there, and keep yon 
an courant of all news. 

" Tour loving cousin, 

« Lattba.^' 

Mrs. Norton took the note and put it into her 
pocket, then she said — 

" Good-bye, Laura, I hope you will not live to 
see the day when you will repent having acted on 
your own obstinate ideas without consulting those 
who are nearest^ and ought to be dearest to you ! 
But if you do suffer, I must say you will find no 
one to pity you, for you will have richly deserved 
what you may get ! *' 

So saying, she sailed out of the room without 
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having even offered to shake hands with the 
rebellious niece, who gave a sigh of relief 
at her departure; and then ringing for her 
maid, resumed the superintendence of her 
packing. 

As Laura stepped out of her brougham at the 
Euston Station the next morning, the footman was 
pushed aside, and Jack's huge figure stood in front 
of her, his hand extended to assist her in getting 
out of the carriage. 

" Why, Jack, dear boy, what has brought you 
here? Have you come to see me off ? I wish, 
you had not, dear." 

" I have come to see you off, and to go with you, 
that's what I am here for ! '' 

" Did you not get my note P " 

'* Oh Lord, yes, and a * blow up ' from the mater 
into the bargain, which only made me all the more 
determined to come.*' 

" Oh, Jack I I do not like you or wish you to 
disobey your mother, for she is your mother 
after all, and her wishes should not be set 
aside." 

**Now come along, Laura, and don't lose any 
more time, dear^ we can only just do it now, you 

Q 
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are late. J am gwagy and if jon object to mj 
accompanying you^ I will Secure a compartment 
all to myself^ bnt Liyerpool expects to see me this 
afternoon, and Liverpool shall not be disappointed 
of the gratifying sight I I telegraphed yesterday 
to the hotel about rooms.'' 



xvn. 

SIBTEBS. 

IiAiJBA and her cousin remained three days at 
Liverpool^ awaiting the arriyal of the Glormda. 
One afternoon they were told the steamer had 
ajriyed^ and was at anchor in the riyer, and the 
passengers were coming ashore^ so they went 
off at once to the landing stage. 

The crowd of teiyellers were hurrying out of the 
steam-tender. A motley assemblage. There wa4S 
the tall Yankee, with his intelligent sunbur&t £ace 
and d4gagS air^ loaded with parcels belonging to 
Various ladies in distress, and to whoire rescue he 
had flown with the true gallantry of his natiott^ 
heedless of his own things left behind, until he 
had deposited the fair one's property safety oil 
shoreii And yet, be it said to his honour, tbc^ 
ugliest and the oldest woman is always, in an 
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American's eyes, a woman still, and, as sncli, to- 
be as chiyalronsly protected and assisted nnder 
anj and eyerj possible circumstance, and with 
as mnch attention and devotion as if sbe were 
the yonngest and the most beantifol creature 
who ever walked on God's earth to charm the 
sight of mankind. 

Laura and Jack watched anxiously the swarm- 
ing faces that hurried past them, most of them 
looking tired, unwashed, and fagged out with 
the fatigues of the journey, particularly the 
women. But not so the fair young face which 
now appeared beneath a sun-hat, a blue gauze 
veil twisted round it, casting a shade over the 
brilliant eyes, with their black curling lashes, 
wide open, apparently drinking in with delight 
the welcome sight of English shores and English 
faces. 

Mary Wakefield looked more lovely than ever, 
and as radiant as if she had just issued from 
her morning toilet, her skin still glowing from 
the effects of her matutinal tub, like a rose 
sparkling with dew. A distinguished-looking 
old lady, with wavy, silvery hair,' arranged d la 
84oignS, and a sweet expression of face, framed 
in a black lace bonnet and veil, leaned lovingly 
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on Mary's arm. The two figures might have 
stood for an allegorical picture of Maj and 
December, both equally beautifal. 

Laura^ her heart beating fast^ advanced towards 
the pair, and, holding out her hand to Miss 
Wakefield, said — 

" Do you remember me, Laura Stacey P How 
are you. Miss Wakefield P " 

Maiy's brows contracted inquiringly with the 
old look Laura and Jack so well remembered 
in Staunton^s face, and which had so much 
puzzled them ; then a crimson wave of pleasure 
swept over her face as her eyes passed from 
Laura's to Jack's honest countenance and rested 
there, smiling a recognition. 

" Oh, dear Miss Stacey and Mr. Norton. Lady 
Charlton, these are the lady and gentleman I 
told you about, who were so kind to me before 
I left London." 

The old lady graciously held out her hand to 
both, and they talked as they proceeded to get 
into the fiy which Jack had previously engaged 
for them, and he persuaded Lady Charlton that 
they should all go to the same hotel where 
Laura and he were staying, whilst the. servants 
^ere left to see after and bring on the luggage. 



When ihey were seated^ Laura seized the yer^y^ 
^t opportonily of saying to Mary Wakefield — 

" Where is your brother, Miss Wakefield P ^' 

"Poor dear Willie is gone to Singapore, I 
'believe. He has been very ill; but I did not 
know that you were acquainted with him. Miss 
StaceyP'' 

''I will tell you all about that when you are 
rested, after dinner this evening. It is a long 
fitory; but I am most anxious to know how 
and where your brother is, Mary." 

"I expect there will be a letter waiting for 
me at the Liverpool Post OBS.ce, that is where 
I told him last to direct his letters, as we have 
been on the point of returning home for some 
time past/' 

Laura's sitting-room at the hotel was a good 
sized one, and she obtained from Lady Charlton 
the promise that she and Mary would dine with 
her and Jack, as they were not to proceed to 
London until the next day. 

Whilst the old lady and Mary were dressing 
for dinner, Lady Charlton said — 

"My dear Mary, how very odd it is that we 
should have met your friends on our arrival 5 they 
appeared to have come here to see us. I cannot 
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-understand what it all means. I have a dread 
about it. I hope, dear child, they have not 
come to take yon from me ; perhaps Miss Stacey 
. wants you to go and live with her. Would you 
leave me, Mary ? " 

*^ Certainly not, dear Lady Charlton, not unless 
you wished it." 

^'I shall never wish it. I have no children^ 
and you are as a daughter to me; I should be 
quite miserable without my little girl," said she, 
kissing her. 

Lady Charlton had an only son who lost his 
life gallantly in the Crimea. It had left a great 
sadness in the widow's life, and the traces of 
it were still written in her face; but since 
Mary Wakefield had become her companion the 
sadness, although still there, was more re- 
signed in its expression. It would have been 
impossible to withstand the influence of the 
girl's bright nature and high spirits; she was 
like a sunbeam in the house, her joyousness 
was contagious. Even the servants loved to 
wait upon her, and found the house dull and 
flat when she was out of it. She had become 
quite indispensable to the old lady, who ap- 
peared to have given her very life into the 
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child's keeping ; and it need hardly be said that 
Maiy dearly loved the refined, unselfish, beauti- 
fol old woman, and made her comfort and happi- 
ness her first thought. The atmosphere of the 
hotel was stifling, it was a hot, sulphurous day, 
the air charged with electricity and heavy with 
smoke and dust, and noisy with the continual 
traffic of a large commercial town. 

Jack had the gallantry to give to Lady Charl- 
ton^s maid two bunches of lovely tea-roses, one 
for her mistress and the other for Miss Wake- 
field. Mary was fastening her flowers in the 
bosom of her fresh evening dress of Indian muslin, 
richly trimmed with lace, a gift from her old 
friend, when a knock was heard at the door, 
and a letter handed to her, just brought by 
a messenger who had been despatched for it to 
the post office; and at the same time dinner 
was announced as being served in Miss Stacey's 
apartment. 

"Just allow me, dear Lady Charlton," said 
Mary, as she tore open the envelope. 

The letter was from her brother, and was a 
very long one, so she just satisfied herself as 
to his state of health, and put it in her pocket 
to read later on. 
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Lanra was very silent during dinner. Slie felt 
the communication wliich she had to make to 
Mary hanging heavily on her mind. But Jack, 
^who was in wild spirits, prevented the con- 
versation from flagging, he and Mary kept up 
a continual Are of small talk. She was fuU of 
anecdotes about her experiences of American life, 
and related all sorts of amusing little incidents 
which occurred on board ship during their home- 
i^ard journey. Jack thought what a charming 
little thing it was, and wondered, when they 
got back to town, if he might be allowed to 
take her out sometimes, and how proud he would 
be if he might drive her one day in his phaeton, 
and how the ** chaps *' would say, when they met 
iim the next day — 

"I say, Norton, who was that devilish pretty 
girl you had beside you the other day P " 

Then he thought to himself — 

'^ Damn it ! I should not like them to make any 
irapertinent remark though ! Fd knock their con- 
founded heads off if they did! How would it 
sound could I say, 'That is the young lady I am 
about to make my wife 9 * *' 

Then a vision of his mother's irate face, at the 
idea of her son marrying a lady who was a '* com^ 
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fanion^ rose before him, and quickly broughir 
him down to earth from the seventh heaven, to 
behold Mary's sunny eyes fixed in wonderment on 
the pre-occupied expression of his face, and the 
stab between her brows, which brought their arch 
together, with that bewitching expression of in- 
quiry which we see in the lustrous eyes of the- 
spaniel studying the countenance of its master. 

" Oh ! Miss Wakefield,' pray excuse my apparent- 
absence of mind $ perhaps I will tell you some day 
what I was thinking about. I was thinking about 
you — really ! " 

** I am sorry on your account your mind was 
not occupied by a more interesting subject," said 
Mary, laughing, and displaying between her coral 
lips two matchless rows of pearly teeth. " I feel 
very happy this evening, except for one thing, and. 
that is, poor dear Willie is not in London, and 
that I do not know when I may see his dear old 
face again ! He is such a good fellow ; if you only 
knew. Miss Stacey, how good he has been to me t 
But perhaps yon can gness it if yon have met hinu 
May I ask how you happened ever to meet him ? 
He is not in your sphere of life ; his days were days 
of hard work, not of pleasure. I cannot imagine 
how you ever came across each other.*' 
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"Did you know, Mary, that your brother wa» 
for a time at the Brompton Hospital 9 '' 

" Alas, yes ! And that was so good of him, for 
if he h^id only chosen to have spent it on him- 
self, he had money enough to have been attended 
to at home. I see it now, dear Miss Stacey, you 
are good and kind, and, like some ladies, you visit 
^he hospitals, and you saw dear Willie there, and 
were kind to him, taking an interest in him, as 
anyone would who knew him ! *' 

^ Such an interest in him, Mary, that I want 
to go after him and bring him back to England 
and to you." 

Mary looked more puzzled than ever. She did 
not know what to make of this young and beau- 
tiful girl, this wealthy heiress, wishing to follow 
a young man through the world. 

*' Mary, this is what I have to tell you, that I 
am your brother's wife, and consequently that you 
are my dear little sister,'^ said Laura, quitting her 
seat, and going round to Mary's side and stooping 
to kiss her. ^^ And, dear Mary, he loves me, and 
I want to go and join my husband, who has left 
me because — ^he did not know that I loved him ! " 

" Miss Stacey I Laura I Is this all a dream P I 
cannot grasp it. You married to my brother I If 
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Willie married you lie must have loved yon^ and 
then how conld he have left you P '* 

*' Because your brother's nature is sublime in 
its unselfishness, god-like in its nobleness I Be- 
'Cause he thought I had married him but to obtain 
my freedom and a fortune, which I could only 
possess by marriage; because he put himself en- 
tirely on one side for my sake, because — I have 
l^een a brute, and now I feel how totally unworthy 
I have been of such a love as his I '' cried Laura, 
sliding down to the floor by Mary's side, and 
burying her queenly head in the folds of her 
dress, and sobbing as if her heart would break. 

" Oh, dear Miss Stacey ! But I beg your par- 
don, you are not Miss Stacey ! Laura ! I will not 
for one moment allow you to take any blame 
upon yourself for anything. I am sure whatever 
you did was nobly done ; you are quite incapable 
of a wicked or mean action. It must have been 
a case of pure misunderstanding. So you are my 
sister, dear Laura ! But you must not, indeed, lie 
prostrate here,*' said she, winding her arms about 
her, and assisting her to rise and get to the sofa, 
where she seated herself by her side. 

Jack had been endeavouring to explain matters 
:as best he could to Lady Charlton, who had a dim 
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sort of misgiving throagh it all that somehow she 
would come out of all this the loser in some way 
or another, and that Mary was going to be taken 
from her. 

^'I daresay that I shall understand it all in 
time/' said Lady Charlton bewilderingly. ^* All I 
now know is that Miss Stacey is no longer Miss 
Stacey, but Mrs. Staunton." 

'* Dear Lady Charlton, Laura's husband take& 
her name. She is Mrs. Staunton Stacey.'' 

"Well, Mrs. Stacey, if Mary's brother is any- 
thing like as nice, and good, and charming as she 
is herself, all that I can say is that I congratulate 
you on your choice of a husband." 

"Thank you," said Laura. "I only wish he- 
were here that you might judge for yourself, and 
that he might join me in thanking you for your 
good wishes, which I feel sure come from your 
kind heart. Jack, you must find out for me at 
once when the next steamer leaves for China. I 
will join it at Brindisi. It will take about a 
month to get to Singapore, a week there, then 
another month's journey back, but please God 
not alone/ In less than three months I trust 
we shall aU meet again in London." 

" Laura," said Jack, " I shall go with you. It 
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rin do me no end of good to see somefbing of ibe 
world. Fancy my never haTing been abroad^ eyen 
to Paris ! Why, it is disgraceful when one comecf 
to think of it!" 

'< What wonid jonr mother saj at jonr leaving 
herP** 

''I must leave the mater's apron-string, not- 
withstanding. She will be all right. She is 
going in for ' society/ as she calls it, and there is 
nothing like it to kill time^ and also fill np everj 
erevice of one's heart, so that snch a thing as 
missing one's nearest and dearest is next to an 
impossibility. Yon see, Lanra, people who have 
not been bred and bom to that sort of thing, most 
of them, get their poor heads turned by it, and 
their hearts too I She gives a dinner party eve^f 
fortnight this season, then, at the expense of a 
sovereign, she sends the list of the names of her 
guests to be inserted in the Morning Post^ fhef 
names of those she has asked (if they happen to^ 
be swells), and although they may not have ac^- 
cepted, or put in an appearance at Queen's Gate, 
they have the questionable satisfaction of seeing 
their names down as having dined there. ^At 
Mrs. Norton's dinner party on the 16th inst., at 
Queen's Gate, were present : Sir James and Lady 
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, Lord and Ladj ^ Ac, &c.' But when 

lier dinner party has consisted merely of some of 
her old friends, whom she may have dropped, but 
found it more ^politic ' to take up again, but who 
rejoice in the plain ' Mr. and Mrs. Jones, of Peck- 
ham Rye/ or * Mrs. Perkins, of the well-known 
firm of Perkins and Co.,* why, then the poor dear 
mater forgets to send the list of her guests to the 
next Morning Post. Oh ! for the snobbism to be 
met with in London middle-class life ! And the 
dear mater flatters herself people, and those in 
whose opinion she would wish to stand the 
highest, don't see through it all, and laugh at 
her, too, in their sleeve ! I shall be glad to get 
out of it for a bit. Travelling must enlarge one's 
mind and ideas. Don't you think so. Miss Wake- 
Jield, you who have come from the far West J '* 

^^ Yes, indeed, Mr. Norton, I think it does one 
worlds of good, morally and physically.*' 

" I say. Miss Wakefield, you know you are now 
l)ecome a cousin of mine; your brother having 
married Laura must have brought you and I into 
close relationship. I wish you would call me 
''Jack* eh? and not 'Mr. Norton,' it sounds so 
horridly formal, you know." 

I do not feel as if I could somehow bring my- 
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self just yet to the liberty of calling you by yoTur 
Cliristiaii name, Mr. Norton, at least, not just yet.. 
But I should like you, very much, to call me 
* Mary,' if you will P Laura, I have a letter in 
my pocket from my brother, will you allow me to 
read it ? It arrived just as we were coming down 
to dinner." 

" Why, of course,'* said Laura, " and when you 
have finished reading it, tell me all the news." 

Mary read her letter, once interrupting its 
perusal to wipe away thetears which had gathered 
in her eyes and dimmed their sight. 

Laura had left the room; when she returned 
her sister-in-law said to her — 

"There is no secret from you now, although 
when you have read this letter you will see that ii 
was intended for me only ; but knowing what I 
know, how can I keep it from youP " 

Laura took the letter from. Mary's hand, and 

raising it to her lips she softly kissed it ; then she 

read — 

« Aden. 
(" Strictly private.) 

"Mt Deas Little Sisteb, 
**We start to-morrow for Ceylon, then on to 
Singapore, where we shall be in another fortnight. 
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I wonder Tvhen you will arrive in England and get. 
thifiu I think mj coming out here is the best 
thiag that I could have decided upon for myself; 
to try a new world, 

**^ Uncle Greenshields is a wealthy merchant in 
Singapore, and he once offered me, if you re- 
member, a good position if I would go out to him; 
and I mean to work hard, and I may in time be- 
come a partner in his fimu He has often wished 
me to go out to him, and held out to me the 
chance of my being able to make a fortune ; some- 
how I was loath to leave dear old England ; but 
you, my Kttle Mary, being away, has made it 
easier for me this time. You cannot think how 
much good the sea journey has done me. We 
have had splendid weather^ and it has really been 
more like a pleasure trip in a yacht than a sea 
voyage in a steamer. 

** I feel quite well and strong again, so you must 
no longer be the least anxious about me, dear» 
You are the only being who loves me in this world,, 
audi should feel the parting from you very bitterly 
did I not look forwaard to winning my way to in- 
dependence in the future, and then returning to 
live with you in England. We will not settle 
down in London, I could not live there now, butt 
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in some quiet little country spot^ where my pet 
shall have her flowers, and her pony to ride, and 
dogs about her, and her loving brother as her 
companion. Bat perhaps, darling, you will by 
that time be married ? Well, then I shaU live 
alone and have your children to come and see me, 
and cheer my solitude, and to love. 

" I shall be, I fear, a cross old man, if I live to 
become an old man. I am perfectly happy and 
easy in my mind about you, dear, for I know you 
are happy with Lady Charlton, who, from all you 
tell me about her, must be a dear, kind friend to 
you. God bless her for all her goodness to you. 

^^ And now I have something of great impor- 
tance to request of you ; it is that to no one living 
soul must you tell my * whereabouts,* or even 
mention my name in any way. I have a strong 
reason for what I am saying, and although I can- 
not give it to you, I trust you know me sufficiently 
well to be certain that it is a good one. It is 
nothing which concerns me personally which 
makes me beg this of you, but it would do a great 
mischief and cause great misery to another person 
whom, if you were only acquainted with, you 
would be as anxious to guard from harm's way as 
I am myself. And it is because it concerns that 
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other person, that I do not feel myself justified in 
telling yon — ^not because I would not trust you, 
dear. 

^' If anything liappens to me, I mean if I should 
die suddenly (life is uncertain with us all), there 
will be a letter left behind for you, which will tell 
jou all, and you will then understand that I have 
acted rightly, and I know that in your heart you 
•will approve of what I have done, but that secret 
«liall remain in my keeping alone as long as I am 
alive — then it shall become yours to guard ^ I 
liave guarded it. In the meantime you must trust 
me, and strictly do as I request you. 

" When you write next, direct to me — * Care of 
John Greenshields, Esq., Singapore ' — and tell me 
all about your little self. 

'* Good-bye, darling, and God bless you, 
" Tour affectionate teother, 

"W. S.*' 

"I win take charge of your answer, Mary,** 
said Laura, folding the letter and returning it to 
her. ^^ I shall get there as soon as the mail does. 
And now we mast all retire, as we start for London 
by eleven o'clock to-morrow morning. Good- 
night, sweet sister." 
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^ CtoodHiiglit 9w^ cousin^* whispered Jaek to 
Micj, iw he held the door opea for her and La^ 
Charlton to pass out, after saying '' good-night/^ 

^Wonders will never cease/' said Lady 
Charlton, as she and Mary were in her Ladyship's 
bedroom, Mary superintending her friend's com- 
forts for the night. '' I feel as if I had jast re- 
turned from the theatre. Mazy,, and witnessing an 
exciting drama ; and to think that we should form 
part of it. But ^ all is well that ends well,' and I 
do hope that your brother and his wife will come 
together, and make up all misunderstanding. 
Mary, you are a lucky girl to have such a woman 
as Laura Stacey for a sister-in-law, and your 
brother is a still more fortunate being to possess 
such a woman for his wife. Fancy her with her 
beauty and great wealth being so in love with 
your brother ; she, who could command, I am sure, 
the most brilliant match in England. I dare say 
she has found him rich in everything she has 
found others wanting in. She does not require 
money, she has plenty of that, depend upon it, it 
is his nature which has won her, and after all it 
is a grand thing to be able to pass one's life with a 
noble nature, one which raises you to its own 
grandeur, and not one which drags you down be- 
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neath your very own. Ah ! me, sweet eliild, I 
oannot help being somewhat depressed in the 
midst of all this happiness, for I feel that you are 
going to be taken from me, Mary.*' 

** Never, dearest Lady Charlton ! Ton have 
been more than a mother to me. I lost my own 
dear mother when I was so very young that she is 
but a sacred memory to me; but you are a living 
reality, and as long as you care to have me with 
jou, I will never, never leave you." 

" Ah, child ! I foresee in the future that you 
will have to. I hope I am not becoming so old 
and selfish as to wish it were otherwise, if it is 
to Ixe for your happiness. Youth is intended to 
pair off, and the old to make room for the 
young. But we won't talk any more about 
that now. It will be bad enough when the time 
€omes. Grood night, Mary.^' 



xvin, 

THE BTAB AND GABTEB. 

The evening before Laura and her cousin were to- 
leave for Paris, en route to join tlie overland mail 
at Brindisij it was arranged they slionld dine at 
Riclimond, and they were to take Mary Wakefield 
with them. So they called for her at ClaridgeV 
Hotel in Lanra's barouche. 

It is needless to say that Mrs. Norton was very 
irate at her son's determination to go abroad with 
Laura, at the same time she was rather glad to see 
him removed for a period from the dangerous 
wiles of that '^ chit of a girl," as she termed Miss 
Wakefield. So she consoled herself with the 
thought that if Jack had been inclined to fall in 
love with the girl, he would scarcely have been so 
anxious about going away. Her ruffled feelinga 
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were also somewhat smoothed dowa, and her 
vanity flattered, by Lady Charlton having called 
upon her, and been very civil. Her Ladyship had 
spoken in so affectionate a manner, and in snch 
high terms of her young friend, that it would 
have been quite impossible for Mrs. Norton to 
have said herself anything disparaging of the 
girl. 

Mrs. Norton was one of those dependent, weak 
minded women, who dare have no opinion, or 
form any judgment of their own, but are generally 
influenced by others 5 they have a great awe and 
consideration for *'Mrs. Grundy,^' and always 
turn to the rising sun, whoever he, or she, may 
represent it. Mary Wakefield, the snubbed and 
slighted little nursery governess of the Harwoods, 
was beneath Mrs. Norton's notice, and unworthy 
of anything from her but contempt ; but Miss 
Wakefield, the companion, friend, and protegee 
of Lady Charlton, was not to be passed over quite 
so unceremoniously. Though nothing in herself, 
there was a certain amount of deference due to 
her on account of the reflected light she received 
from the lustre shed upon her by a countess's 
coronet ! The old lady would have more quickly 
resented any want of attention or respect to *^ her 
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little girl,'* than she wotdd haye T^een offended hf 
any slight offered to herself. So Mrs. IN'orton had 
to be frigidly polite to Mary on the one occasion 
when she and Lady Charlton called to see her in 
Queen's Gate. 

It was a fine eyening, late in the ^' leafy month 
of June/' when the two cousins picked up their 
little friend at Glaridge's Hotel, to take her with 
them to Bichmond* 

As they drove along the Hammersmith Boad^ 
oyer the bridge, on to Barnes Common^ leaving^ 
the panting, crowded town behind them, the 
air became clearer, laden with the floating per- 
fume of newly-mown grass, and the scent of 
flowers. The summer was in its full bloom and 
freshness, the green leaves still unscorched by the 
sun's blistering rays, rustled musically to the ear, 
fanned by the gentle breezes from the water, as 
the happy trio drove through Eichmond Park, and 
finally pulled up at the wide entrance of the 
Star and Garter. 

Jack had telegraphed for a private room over- 
looking one of the loveliest views of the winding 
Thames, its bosom studded with boats lazily 
skimming its surface, their occupants generally in 
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pairs, deux d, derxas, with ^ joufh at the prow and 
pleasure at the helm." 

The dinner proceeded joyfully enough, and yet 
sadness woald now and then creep over the three 
joung faces at the thought the morrow would part 
them for some time to come, and that ^' fatal 
word, farewell,** was ah-eady breathing its despair. 

The shades of evening began to fall. The 
•celestial blue of the sky gradually deepened into 
the sombre tint of lapis lazuli, then the stars shot 
out one by one until the dome of Heaven was 
spangled with trembling lights. Wax candles 
were brought in and shed a gentle lustre over the 
table, lighting up the dessert and the gorgeous 
•colouring of the downy peaches and crimson nec- 
tarines nestling in their green leaves. 

'*One last parting glass/' said Jack, ''to our 
next merry meeting, and to our absent friend, 
poor, dear Staunton, who will be at it, I trust. 
We did not order the carriage until ten o'clock ; 
what do you say to half-an-hour's row on the 
river ? " 

*' Tou go with Mary, Jack, and I will put on my 
cloak and sit out on the terrace until your return. 
Take care of her." 
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Mary took her wraps and went off witli Jack^ 
who, being of rather a lazy disposition^ seenred 
the services of a boatman. They rowed over to 
''Eel-pie Island/' and there alighting^ took a 
little stroll. 

** Mary, I don't think yon can catch cold if yon 
sit down on this bank for a few minutes ; I will 
spread the * tartan' for you. There, now, my 
dear little girl, whom I shall not see again for 
ever so long, say, will you be at all sorry to- 
say * good-bye 'v to me to-morrow ? " 

*** Good-bye ' is always a sad word, Mr. Nor- 
ton, you know. — * Howe'er we promise, hope^ 
believe,' — but I am very glad you are going witk 
dear Laura. I should have been very unhappy 
to have seen her go all alone with only her 
maid to look after her." 

" Do you know what I wish P '^ said Jack. 
" Why, that you were going too I Do you ? "" 

"It would be no use wishing it, as I am not 
going, Mr. Norton." 

" What a little philosopher it is. Mary, do you 
know how I should like you to be going ? — as my 
wife. Mary, I love you with all my boyish 
heart I I know I am stupidly young, and all 
that, and not half good enough for you; but' 
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yet, dearest, don't send me away to-night with- 
out one gleam of hope that when I come back 
I maj not become more to jou than I am now. 
Darling ! " cried Jack, catching her in his 
arms and drawing her on to his heart, and kiss^ 
ing the wavy clusters of her yellow hair, *' darling, 
look up and say * yes,' or to-morrow's sun will rise 
on a most miserable exiled wretch ! God knows,, 
it will be hard enough to leave you, any way." 

" Mr, Norton, Jack, dear Jack ! of course I 
love you, and would have loved you, had I 
dared, that first day we ever met in Kensington 
Gardens, when you saved the child from being 
run over, and were so gentle and good to me 
afkerwards. But, dear, I should not like you ta 
marry me against your mother's wishes. I am 
sure she will not like it." 

"My mater is devoted to me, and when she 
understands, as I will make her, that the happi- 
ness of my whole life depends upon your becoming^ 
my wife, she vdll only be too delighted to give her 
consent. But I will not speak to her about it 
until my return from Singapore." 

"Jack, you are holding me so tightly I can 
scarcely breathe," said Mary, slyly endeavouring^ 
to peer up into his face. 
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« Darling, I should lore to ne^er let you go 
again ! I am horribly rough with you, I fear ; btit 
yoa see you are my first love ; I cannot help losing 
my head over you a bit. 8weet I kiss me ! A few 
more of these kisses and I cannot leave yon to- 
morrow. I must remain with you, or by heavens I 
you will have to go out with me to the East. Mj 
courage at leaving you is ebbing out fast at my 
finger tips." 

^^ Nonsense ! '' said Mary, releasing herself from 
Jack's arms and rising. '' We must go back now. 
May I tell Laura 9" 

<' I guess she already knows it, considering she 
went with me this morning to get this badge ot 
slavery, which is to be replaced three months 
hence by a plainer, but a dearer one. I do bdieopie 
I have been trying to make a pun/' laughed Jack 
in his boyish way, as he took from his waistcoat 
pocket a small velvet box, which, on being opened, 
displayed to view a magnificent hoop of bnlliants, 
and removing her glove, slipped it on to Mary's 
tiny finger, tbe first joint of which it almost con- 
cealed beneath its blaze. 

**WeU,*' said Jjaura, as they rejoined her on 
the terrace ; " do you know that it is getting on 
ior eleven o'clock, and that the ^carriage has been 
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mai^nng fiill kaJf-an-hotir 1^ Yoa troants ; have 
yoci been losing your way ? *' 

''And finding 'le chemin dn paradis.' Mary has 
pvomised to marry me. Hnrrah ! " cried Jack, 
throwing his hat up in the air, totally regardless 
of consequences, and missing to catch it in its 
descent, down it came with a thnd on the gravel 
path. 

Mary laughed aloud her rippling laugh, which 
Jack put a stop to in a summary manner by 
closing her coral lips with a lover's kiss. 

''You little puss, to laugh at the ruination of 
my very best hat ! but ' good-bye ' to chimney-pot 
hats for some months to come, after to-morrow, 
and devilish glad I shall be to be rid of the hate- 
ful things. The hat is dead, vive the ' pugree.' " 

" Good-bye, dear sister," said Laura, kissing her, 
as they stopped at Claridge's Hotel. 

" Good-night and good-bye,*' said Jack to Mary 
as he handed her out of the carriage, " Laura and 
I will write to you at each place that we stop at. 
Mary, I shall live but in the thought of my return- 
ing to you, dearest." 
^ He stood a few moments, his hat still in his 
hand as he had bowed his farewell, watching the 
gjrFs graceful figure cross the hall. 
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Then she turned round, and seeing Jack's honest 
-eyes following her, she waved him a last adieu, 
and tripped lightly np the stairs and made her 
way noiselessly into Lady Charlton's bedroom, 
where she found the old lady in bed, but wide 
awake. 

'^ Darling child, how late you are ! I could not 
«leep until I knew you were safely back. I ima- 
gined all sorts of things — ^that the horses had run 
away, that you had been upset oo the river, &c., 
&c. ; but you are looking very radiant and happy, 
I think something must have happened — eh 9 " 

" Dear, Mr. Norton asked me this evening if I 
would be his wife, and I have said ' Yes.' I 
forgot to add that I will not marry him without 
your consent. But, indeed, you will have to live 
with us. I know that Jack is desperately fond of 
you, and he would not allow me to be unhappy, 
and I could not be happy to leave you all alone ; 
my love for Jack is not big enough for that, and 
I feel certain he would not wish it. He is the 
kindest-hearted creature in the world," 

** I foresaw all this, Mary, the first day you 
both met on the landing-stage at Liverpool. It 
is most natural that it should be so, and I quite 
approve of it. Mr. Norton has the misfortune to 
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liave a ynlgar-minded woman for his mother, but 
he himself is a thorough gentleman, and has, I am 
;8ure, a very sweet and lovable disposition. I dare 
say, being thrown so constantly in Laura's com- 
panionship, has helped to make him what he is. 
It is impossible to be five minutes in the society 
of that girl without feeling the better for it. She 
has a truly noble nature.'* 

*' Yes, indeed ! I wonder how it is Jack escaped 
falling in love with herP'' 

" I fancy she, not being in love with him, saved 
him ; and I dare say being so constantly with her, . 
prevented him also from falling in love with any- 
body else ; most women fade into insignificance 
when by Laura's side; but then, when he met 
you, Mary, he felt you were something better tian 
the common run of girls, and it was all up with 
him." 

*' Darling, I will not keep you any longer awake 
with my jabber,'* said Mary, stooping to kiss the 
old lady's brow, pale and peaceful under its silvery 
^cean of wavy hair, those beautiful grey hairs so 
becoming to old age, and like the — 

Dawn of another life — that breaks o*er the earthly horizon, 
Ab in the Eastern sky, the first faint streaks of the morning. 

'* Gk>od-night, child, and God bless you." 
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Mary, when she got to her bedroom, threw 
her hat and cloak on the bed^ and, taking aSE^ 
her dress^ sat with her bared shoulders at the 
toilet table, resting her elbows on it and support- 
ing her chin between her little closed hands — 
dreaming. 

It was pleasant to sit thus, the night breeze 
coming through the open window plajed about 
the ivorj curves of her shoulders and wafted the 
straj curls of her flufipj hair into little cloudlets 
about her face and neck. She took the comb out 
from her twisted tresses, and thej fell about her 
in a shower of gold, difPasing a faint perfume of 
jasmine from their loosened coils. 

As she gazed on the image her looking-glasa 
reflected back to her, smiling unconsciouslj at its 
beauty, she said to herself— 

'^ I am grateful that Grod has gifted me with s; 
certain amount of good looks, for my lover's sake. 
Why is beauty called a 'fatal gift,' I wonder; 
it is surelv a divine one. I wish that I were 
ten times more beautiful, for Jack's sake. I 
should like him to be proud of his little wife ; he 
is so good, dear fellow, so simple-minded, so loyal 
and true. I wonder how a woman's heart can ever 
find its way to betray an honest man's love for 
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lier, and take a mean advantage of the power 
•wiicli beanty gives to fritter away on others the 
affection and devotion which should be his alone." 
Then she thought about her brother, and how 
proud he would be when he found his beautiful 
wife loved him above all else in the world, and 
that he was essential to her happiness ; that rank, 
and fame, and riches, were but dead things, apart 
from him, and unconsecrated by love ; and the 
tears started to her eyes at the dread, lest the life 
of happiness thus unrolled before him might prove, 
after all, but a short one — and poor Laura. Then 
she determined she would not allow anticipation of 
evil to cloud over the brilliant horizon of the 
future, so she rose with a sigh, and after un- 
dressing and bathing, lay down to sleep in her 
loveliness, her dewy lips smiling in her new-found 
happiness, and the long, thick lashes casting & 
shadow over her cheeks as she consigned herself 
to the land of pleasant dreams. 



ft 
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THB LAJn> OF THB SUN. 

The day after Laura's departure there appeared in. 
the Times the announcement of her marriage — 

" On the 28th May, in Church, Clapham, 

"by the Eevd. W. Melvill, William Staunton, 
Esqre., son of the late Captain W. Staunton, 
!B.N., to Laura, only daughter of the late Captain 
the Honble. Hugh Stacey (10th Hussars)." 

It was a nine days' talk of wonder in London. 
Ko one had ever heard of Mr. Staunton. He was 
not one of the ''set/' and therefore must be a 
** nobody." 

How on earth, and where on earth, could Miss 
Stacey have made his acquaintance P Then it was 
said that she had fallen in love with one of the 
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patients she used to visit at the hospital, and 
must have been ashamed to acknowledge it* 

" There you are/' said the wise-heads, *' leave a 
woman a pot of money, and she is bound to make 
a fool of herself." 

Then it was added the newly-married pair had 
gone abroad to re-establish the health of the bride- 
groom ; and all were eager for their return, espe- 
<5ially the women, dying with curiosity to behold 
this Adonis, whose beauty and fascinations had 
been so great that they had won that cold, st^.- 
tuesque beauty, Laura Stacey, who had scorned 
the crown of a duchess, and given herself away to 
an obscure City clerk. 

Meanwhile the house in Park Lane was being 
sumptuously furnished and decorated under the 
superintendence and orders of a French artist. 

Lady Charlton and Mary frequently drove there 
and looked over it, suggesting any improvements 
they could think of. The house was rising like a 
queen's bower under a fairy's wand. 

The front was covered with trailing Virginia 
creeper, its green leaves forming a perfect frame- 
work to the brilliant mass of flo^vers which filled 
every window, whilst gay bouquets of radiant 
colouring, in fancy baskets^ hung in festoons sua^ 
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pended from each sill, casting a pleasant shade 
into the rooms^ and filling them with their subtle 
aioma. 

The walls of the drawing-rooms^ instead of being 
papered, were lined with antique tapestries and old 
paintings let into the panels; splendid Oriental 
Tases on ebonj pedestals, filled with exotics, stood 
in every available crook and comer. The bedroom 
was a perfect dream, a temple worthy of Venus. 
The bedstead of carved oak, black with ages, was 
draped with pale blue damask brocade, studded 
over with bouquets of moss roses, and old lace 
curtaiDS were suspended from the ceiling by a. 
group of rosy Cupids in Dresden china ; the walls 
smothered by ornaments in blue Sevres, and 
chef d^ceuvres by Boucher and Greuze, which 
had hitherto wasted their sweetness on the desert 
walls of the old house in Bussell Square, but 
which now shone in all their mystic splendour 
amidst an entourage more worthy of them. 

And all the while the two cousins were speed- 
ing away towards the land of the Sun. ^' Steam '' 
was doing its best, *' versus Time,^' to land them 
on that golden-sanded shore washed by the Chi- 
nese ocean, where Singapore lies, a settlement of 
scattered bamboo shed^? picturesque bu^ptgalows. 
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and wooden shops, nestling amongst palm trees 
and exotics in a surrounding country of jungle 
and long pampas grass. 

How Laura grudged those days of rest at the 
different stations on their way out ! She was so 
eager to arrive at their destination^ the goal of 
her dearest hope. But the Pyramids had to be 
visited. Those stony monarchs of the desert, un- 
changed, through all changes, like the emblems of 
Eternal Truth, triumphing over Time ; splendid 
in the grandeur of their sublime simplicity. 

Jack had succeeded in procuring, as a great 
favour, from one of the Eoyal stables a couple of 
thoroughbred Arabs, and they started from Shep- 
pard's Hotel in the early dawn for the Pyramids, 
io witness one of the grandest sights in the 
world — the sunrise over the Desert. 

The air was so pure and ethereal that to breathe 
it was perfect ecstasy, and the elastic motion of 
the Arab steeds communicated to the spirits of 
their riders an exquisite sensation. of boundless 
freedom and exhilaration. 

The opal tints of Aurora were gradually paling 
and dying away as the sun burst forth magnificent 
in a flood of crimson, surrounded by golden clouds 
which^ piled and heaped one above the other, pre- 
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sented the appearance of mountains bordering an 
azure lake of sky, and melting away into the infini* 
tude beyond. 

*'How petty and small our little fretful lives 
appear when compared with the existence of these 
giants of ages/' said Laura^ as they dismounted 
from their horses preparatory to scaling the walls 
of granite which rose before them. " I can ima- 
gine nothing more magnificent or awe inspiring. 
Look how their pure outline stands out against 
the blue sky, as if defiantly. 'Time, the great 
leveller/ in his work of destruction, passes these 
monsters by, he dares not attack them ; they ap- 
pear as if they were clothed with Immortality I I 
scarcely know when they look more beautiful, as 
we saw them last evening, crowned with stars, or 
as they stand now, with the golden sand at their 
feet, and their summits pointing to the eternal 
heavens." 

But the increasing heat of the sun's raya 
became almost intolerable, and having ''done'' 
the Pyramids amidst the deafening shouts of 
the Arabs for " bucksheesh ! " " bucksheesh ! " the 
cousins remounted, and rode leisurely back ta 
their hotel. 

The next day they continued their journey.. 
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The heat in the Eed Sea, added to the tension on 
her nerves, made Laura very ill, and her sparkling^ 
sea bath every morning appeared to be the only 
thing which revived her. 

Jack became alarmed about her health, but 
when they arrived at Ceylon, during their two 
days' stay there, they took long drives in the cool 
of the evening by the sea shore, and the rest and 
fresh air brought her back to her usual good 
health. 

*' After all,'' said Laura, "there is no climate to 
my mind like our own. This intense heat takes 
all energy out of one, it is utterly enervating and 
prostrating. Give me dear old England! Her 
very fogs have a charm for me, and her sky, 
full of changes, from frowns to tears and from 
tears to smiles, is fascination to me.'' 



FOB EYEB AND FOB ETEB. 

An evening in the tropics. 

The English mail has jast pnt in to Singapore, 
and the passengers are landing. Laura's maid, 
who has been of far more tronble than nse to her 
(having been sea-sick the whole way out, notwith- 
standing the fine weather), is told to remain on 
board with the luggage untU she receives further 
orders, and Jack and Laura get into one of those 
springless, uncomfortable conveyances termed 
** buggies" waiting for hire on the shore, and 
tell the driver, who for all livery possesses a rag 
wound about his loins, to take them to Mr. 
Greenshields' bungalow, which, as far as they can 
make out by inquiries^ lies about a three miles' 
drive inland. 
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Tbe twilight was over and the night had fallen 
suddenly, like an azqre curtain spangled with 
stars. The heavj evening dews brought out the 
faint perfume of the sjringa, and the gallop of the 
little bag of bones representing a pony wafted the 
scented air full into their faces. Laura's heart 
beat strangely and madly at the thought she was 
iast approaching a new phase in her existence^ 
Yvhen her life and her own sweet will were to be 
surrendered into another and a dearer one's keep- 
ing. 

What will he say when he sees me, she wonders, 
as she clasps Jack's hand nervously between her 
^own as if to steady the wild tumult of her senses. 

At last they slackened their speed, and pulled up 
in front of a bungalow, surrounded by a tangled 
mass of trees and raised some height from the 
aground by wooden pillars, to prevent the tigers 
irom striding in during their nocturnal rambles 
in the neighbourhood. 

Laura was dazzled, coming from the outer dark- 
ness, as they ascended the stairs and found them- 
selves in a large hall, or ante-room, with oil lamps 
diffusing a soft flood of light around. 

A native servant, who was lazily reclining on a 
piece of matting, arose, and on their asking to see 
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Mr. Greenshields, or Mr. Staunton, they were- 
iisliered into a spacious sitting-room, furnished 
with long divans and straw lounging chairs,, 
and a large " punkah " was being worked slowly 
and monotonously backwards and forwards by 
a young negro boy; little tables in Indian 
black wood were dotted about with shaded 
lamps upon them, and on one was a china 
service with hot coffee. The floating aroma 
of tobacco, mixed with the strong perfume of 
flowers, hung about the apartment ; and the dark 
sky, glittering with stars, shone through the half- 
closed bamboo blinds of the verandah. 

An elderly-looking man rose to receive them,, 
and with Oriental courtesy and hospitality, bowed 
and welcomed them as if they had been old 
friends instead of perfect strangers to him. 

" We have to apologize to you, Mr. Greenshields, 
for thus intruding upon you at such an unseason- 
able hour, strangers as we are ; but we have just 
arrived from England by the mail steamer, and 
have come all this way to see Mr. Staunton. I be- 
lieve I have the honour of addressing Mr. Green-- 
shields P Therefore he is your nephew." 

*^ Frebj do not apologize, I am delighted to se& 
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yon* There is nothing more welcome to we poor 
exiles than faces fresh from home. Pray be 
seated ; but before we have a good chat, excuse 
me for one moment whilst I at once give orders 
that your rooms may be prepared for the night, for 
I dare say you are very tired/* 

"Allow me first to introduce myself: Mr» 
Norton, and my cousin, Mrs. Stacey." 

The old gentleman bowed again, and extended 
his hand to them in welcome. 

"May I ask," said Jack, who saw that his 
cousin was utterly unfit to speak and all colour 
had left her cheeks. " May I ask if Mr. Staun- 
ton is quite well, and is he here ? '' 

" He is perfectly well, and I am happy to say it 
is quite hard to believe, in looking at him, that he 
has been so fearfully ill as he teUs me. This 
climate is the best in the world to cure any lung^ 
complaint. He takes a great deal of exercise. I 
will not allow him to sit too much over desk work. * 
He is out just now, but I expect him in at every 
luoment. If you will step out on to the verandah 
you will see when he arrives. There is a lounge 
and chairs outside. But what can I offer you f 
Have you dined P '* 
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^ Oh yes, thank yon," said Jack, ^' bat we 
willingly take a cnp of coffee as you are bo kind, 
eh, Laura P'^ 

So Mr. Qreenshields shii£Bled out of the room, 
and Jack, taking Laura's hand, gently led her out 
on the wide verandah into the cooler night air, 
where hot coffee was soon brought out to 
them, 

Laura leaxied over the balustrade peering into 
the darkness, wrapt in her own thoughts. 

The stillness vibrated with the buzz of in- 
sect life, the great pulse of Nature throbbing still 
from the fever heat of departed day, lulled, not 
stagnant. The air was illuminated with the phoe- 
jphorescent light of coxmtless glow worms and fire 
flies, which flashed out in the darkness around 
like sparks from an anvil, whilst the dank smell 
of vegetation arising from the mass of thickly 
tangled plants ascended, and made Laura feel 
almost as if she had partaken of some intoxicat- 
ing draught, and soothed her senses into a dreamy 
state of volnptuousness, awaiting and expectant. 

Hush I the sound of a pony's hoofs approaching. 
Laura leans forward and strains her eye-sight in 
ihe direction. A remembered voice reaches her 
ear, and sounds to her in the stillness of the soft 
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night air as if *^ whispered in the clear toned note& 
of angels." 

The pony is led awaj round to the stables, and a 
tall figure clad in a white suit issues ficom the dark- 
ness and lightly steps up into the house. 

Then two voices are distinctly heard talking to- 
gether. Mr. Greenshields is explaining to his 
nephew that there are two visitors waiting for 
him, a lady and a gentleman arrived from Eng- 
land. A faint thought strikes him that the lady 
may be his sister, and the footsteps hurry on to- 
wards the room were they are now waiting for 
him. 

He stands for one moment at the entrance, 
transfixed on seeing Jack, and appearing as if he 
were scarcely able to realize that Laura also is 
before him. 

He raises his straw hat from the waves of 
auburn hair which sweep across his noble fore- 
head, and stands there bare-headed in the half- 
light, tall and handsome like a young sun-god. 
The sea voyage and the rays of a tropical sun have 
bronzed his face, and the glow of health is on his 
cheeks, and those spiritual eyes of his gradually 
lose their far away sad expression, and flame into 
deep passion as they rest on Laura. He remains 
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there, his whole being irresistiblj drawn towards 
that woman for whom his soul longs and thirsts, 
and yet whom^ in his pride and lore, he dares not 
approach* 

Laura made one step, her lips parted bat no 
word escaped them, then she slowlj raised her 
arms and stretched them towards him, her whole 
presence bidding him come to her. Staunton's 
bulwarks of pride crashed and fell before those 
loving eyes which drooped beneath his own, that 
mouth which was breathing love and passion, 
though it uttered not a sound, and in a flash his 
strong arms were about her, and his lips madly 
pressed to hers. 

^^ Oh my life, and my darling," he half sobbed. 

Then taking her head between both his hands, 
he gave one kiss, reverently, on that pale brow 
and as suddenly releasing her, he stepped back, 
and with bent head said — 

"Forgive me, the sight of you has driven me 
mad for the moment — ^I had forgotten everything 
except that you were here before me, a living, 
breathing form, instead of the image which has 
haunted me for so long. You see you came upon me 
so suddenly, I had no time to collect my thoughts, 
to realize my position. I am myself again now* 
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Torgiye me, I have taken a mean advantage of 
you. You have probably come to falfil a duty — 
joii think a wife's duty lies by her husband's side, 
and your loyal nature has told you you must abide 
by what you have done, and suffer the conse- 
quences ! But, Laura Stacey, I will not accept the 
sacrifice, I utterly refuse it. You must return to 
England, quite satisfied that my fate is what I 
have chosen for myself, and I am well content 
with it." 

"NO, you are not! you cannot possibly be, 
knowing that my life would be an unutterably 
miserable one apart from yours. It is not duty, 
but Love which has brought me, darling ! If I 
were a poor, penniless girl I would ask to be your 
mistress, for I would rather be that than the wife 
of the greatest peer in England. Is that lam 
enough for you ? '' she softly murmured, throwing 
back her proud head which Love had crowned as 
with a glory, then hiding her crimson blushes 
against her husband's beating heart as he gathered 
her to him, never more to part in this world ^' as 
long as life shall last." 

And thus we will leave them. 

THE ENB* 
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